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The Christmas Bug 


by Edith Larson 


Characters 
WAITRESS 
Man 
NANCY 
BELLE 
CECILE 
BARBARA JO, a “‘sad sack” 

Time: The afternoon before Christmas. 

Serrine: A tearoom. 

Ar Rise: Warrress sits at back table, 
folding napkins. She rises as MAN 
enters left, hangs his hat on the hat 
rack, and takes a chair at center table, 
facing audience. 

Warrress (Placing a menu in front of 
the Man): If you’ll pardon a sug- 
gestion, sir, the turkey sandwiches 
are extra special today — (Starts 
and exclaims) Leaping lizards! Is it 
really you? 

Man: How many times have I asked 
you to refrain from using such vulgar 
expressions as “leaping lizards?” It 
makes my flesh crawl to hear such 
hideous words come from such beau- 
tiful lips. 

Warrress: Oh, go on with your blar- 


ney. It’s the lipstick you’re lookin’ 
at and not my lips. But how come 
you’re in here, sittin’ like a swell? 

Man: As you can see, I have had a 
stroke of good fortune. A wealthy 
lady, made generous by the ap- 
proach of Christmas, gave me this 
suit and that hat. But, alas, (holding 
up one foot to show his shabby work 
shoe) she overlooked my need for 
suitable footwear. 

Warrress: Lucky you! But don’t 
think a good suit gives you the right 
to do your beggin’ at the front door. 

Man: You haven’t heard the whole of 
my good fortune. In one pocket of 
the suit I found a fifty-cent piece. 
So now, I shall have a double por- 
tion of your most excellent soup. 

Warrress: Well, leaping lizards! (MAN 
shudders.) If that isn’t something! 
I’ll bring you the best dish of soup 
the cook can make. (She goes out 


right. The MAN sits quietly, looking 
around him with a satisfied air. Then 
the entrance of three school girls at- 
tracts his attention. Nancy, BELLE, 








and CrEcILE are laden with packages, 
shivering and talking. During the 
first part of the following dialogue, 
they pull out the chairs at the left 
front table, put their coats over the 
backs of three of them, and pile their 
packages on the fourth. CrctLE takes 
the chair facing the audience with 
BELLE on her right and Nancy on her 
left. The MAN listens with frank 
amusement. ) 

Nancy: Brrr! I’m simply frozen. 

CrciLe: It was a wonderful idea to 
come in here and have something 
warm. 

BELLE (Complaining): But I still have 
so much Christmas shopping to do! 
I’ll never get done. If I could just 
get waited on, I could finish in an 
hour. I don’t know why I always 
have to pick the counters where the 
clerks are snippy or slow. 

CrciLeE: Just remember that you 
aren’t going through all this agony 
for nothing. 

BrELLE: Sometimes I think Christmas 
isn’t worth the struggle. All this 
bother just to give someone a pres- 
ent. 

CrciLE (Soothingly): Anyway, that 
someone is probably going to just 
as much bother to buy your gift. 

Nancy: Which I'll probably exchange 
the day after Christmas. (WAITRESS 
enters right and places soup and 
crackers before MAN.) 

BELLE (Turning to the WarrreEss just 
as the Man hands her his fifty-cent 
piece): Oh, Waitress, may we have a 
menu? We’re in a hurry. 

Warrress (Going to the register): I’m 
a-hurryin’. But this gent was here 
first. 


BELLE (T° girls): See, what did I tell 
you? Snippy clerks and insolent 
waitresses. That’s what I always 
get. (WarrreEss flounces angrily back 
to Man and gives him his change 
while CrctLE tries to shush BELLE.) 

Man (Smiling at Warrress): Thank 
you, Minnie. And relax. 

Warrress: Some kinds just burn me 
up. There’s no relax left in me. 
(MAN begins to eat his soup slowly, 
still giving most of his attention to the 
girls. Watrress brings three menus 
and slams them on the table in front of 
the girls.) What’ll you have? 

Nancy (Studying menu): I don’t see a 
thing that looks good. What are you 
girls going to have? 

BELLE: Something quick to fix. If the 
service in the kitchen is as slow as — 

CreciLE (Interrupting): I’m going to 
have hot chocolate and cinnamon 
toast. 

BELLE: Oh, Cecile, you shouldn’t! It’s 
too fattening. Think of Frank. 

CreciLeE (Smiling): If Frank doesn’t 
like me a little plump, he’ll have to 
find another girl. 

Nancy: As if Frank would do that! 
You know he’s crazy about you. 

Be.xe: I wish Jerry were as sold on 
me. 

Warrress (Turning away): When you 
girls get ready to order, whistle. 
(Goes out right) 

BELLE (Turning to look after her): Can 
you beat that? 

Nancy (Pushing her chair back) : I have 
a notion to leave. 

Crcite: Oh, let’s wait and eat. It was 
our fault, really. I don’t suppose the 
waitress was interested in our boy 
friends. 
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BELLE (Turns reluctantly back toward 
the table just in time to see BARBARA 
Jo enter left): But here comes some- 
one who is interested — too inter- 
ested. 

Nancy (Glances at BARBARA Jo, who 
stands just inside the entrance look- 
ing longingly at the girls): Pretend 
you don’t see her. Talk about some- 
thing else, quick. (BARBARA Jo 
walks slowly by their table. BELLE 
and Nancy carefully avoid seeing her, 
leaning over the table to whisper to 
each other and giggle.) 

CrciLE (Looking up): Hello. (BARBARA 
Jo hesitates, but CecttEe looks away 
at once.) 

BarBara Jo (70 Crctie’s back): Hello. 
(There is no answer. Looking hurt, 
she goes to the right front table and 
takes the chair facing the audience. 
She pretends to ignore the girls.) 

BELLE (Speaking so loudly that it is 
obvious BARBARA JO is meant to hear) : 
Has Billy asked you for a date to the 
Christmas dance yet, Nancy? 

Nancy: Yes, he called up last night. 
Has Jerry come across? 

BELLE: Jerry? Oh, sure — a couple of 
days ago. You and Frank are going, 
aren’t you, Cecile? 

Crciie: Yes, if I can persuade Mother 
that I need a new dress. I simply 
won’t be seen in my old formal again. 

Nancy: Me, neither. I think I have 
Dad almost persuaded. He said to 
pick one out and if the price wasn’t 
too steep, he’d see. I told him I 
simply had to go to the dance. All 
the gang will be there. 

BELLE: Do you suppose you-know-who 
(With a backward flip of the head 
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toward BARBARA Jo) will get a date 
for the dance? 

Nancy: Oh, I hope not. We’d have her 
on our necks all evening, oozing goo 
all over us. 

Crecite (With an anxious glance to- 
ward BARBARA Jo): Sh! Not so loud. 
She might hear you. And you don’t 
have to worry about her being at 
the dance. She doesn’t get around 
much since Phil quit dating her. 

Nancy: You can hardly blame Phil. 
That formal she wore to the Junior 
Prom—wow! (WAITRESS enters right 
with hot chocolate and cinnamon 
toast, which she places in front of 
CECILE, as girls go on talking. CrctLe 
hands WAITRESS some money and she 
goes to the register.) 

Be.ueE: If my mother had taste like 
hers, I’d drown myself. 

Nancy: But they say it’s Barbara Jo’s 
own taste! Her mother lets her buy 
her own clothes. 

Bette (7o Warrress): Say, why 
didn’t you bring our orders, too? 
Wairress: Because you  haven’t 

ordered yet. 

BELLE: Why, I said I’d have the same 
as Cecile, didn’t I, girls? 

Nancy: Of course. And I did, too. 

Warrress: And I’m supposed to be 
deaf in one ear and can’t hear out of 
the other! 

CrcitE: I didn’t hear you girls order. 

Bette (With mock resignation): Oh, 
well, there’s no use making a scene 

over a waitress’s mistake. But I 
haven’t time, now, to wait for any- 
thing to be cooked. Just bring me a 
lime. 

Nancy: I'll have the same. (WarrrEss 
picks wp menus, crosses to BARBARA 








Jo, hands her an open menu and 
stands waiting for her order.) Well, 
look at that! After all the delay that 
waitress has caused us, she has to 
wait on Barbara Jo Newton before 
she fills our order. 

BELLE (Turning to look): One thing is 
certain. I won’t leave her a tip. 

CrcILE: Dad always tips double during 
Christmas week. He says that’s one 
way anybody can spread Christmas 
cheer. 

Bete: I don’t care if that particular 
waitress never gets the spirit of 
Christmas. She is the dumbest ever! 

Nancy (Watching the other table where 
BarBara 'Jo’s and the WarrrEss’s 
heads are close together over the menu): 
Don’t she and Barbara Jo make a 
pair, though? 

CrciLe: Not so loud. They’ll hear you. 
(WaITREsS exits right.) 

BELLE: What’s the diff? Go ahead and 
eat, Cecile, while your food is hot. 
Nancy: Yes, don’t wait for us. We'll 
probably get ours next Christmas. 
CrciLe: Then it’s lucky Christmas is 
tomorrow. (Begins to eat slowly) 
BELLE: You know, I think it might do 
old Babbity Jo some good to hear a 

few homely truths about herself. 

Nancy: I could stand her awful clothes 
and the silly way she acts whenever 
there is a boy in sight, but the way 
she tags us around and tries to break 
into our gang — that’s the limit. 

CrcrLez: I know how you feel. We three 
have been chums ever since we were 
old enough to talk. Still, it wouldn’t 
hurt us to admit a few other girls to 
our circle —at least, that’s what 
Dad is always preaching. 

BELLE: Never! 


Nancy: Oh, if anyone ever came 
around we really liked —I mean, 
liked as well as we like each other — 

BeE.xe: As if that could ever happen! 

CrciLE: We do have fun together, 
don’t we? 

Nancy: That’s why girls like Barbara 
Jo Newton hang around us. They 
want to chisel in on our fun. 

BELLE: Are you girls giving Christmas 
presents to any girls besides us? 

CrciLe: I haven’t enough money. I 
want to give you kids something 
really nice, and then — wanting a 
new formal and all— well, you 
know how it is. 

Nancy: What will you do if Barbara 
Jo does like she did last year and 
gives us all presents? (WAITRESS 
enters right and serves BELLE and 
Nancy during next two speeches.) 

BELLE: If she gives me a present, I 
shall just ignore it this time. Giving 
presents is another of her tricks for 
trying to get into our crowd. 

Nancy: As though anyone could buy 
her way in! 

CrciLe: Those limes look good. (The 
conversation dies as the girls pay the 
Waitress and begin to sip their 
drinks. WAaAtTrREess goes to register, 
then exits right. MAwn glances after 
WairTress, rises, walks around to the 
right of BARBARA Jo, and looks at her 
intently. She looks up in surprise. 
Nancy whispers to BELLE; then both 
girls watch and listen quite frankly, 
but CrcriE, after one quick glance, 
keeps her eyes on her food and con- 
tinues eating slowly.) 

Man: Pardon me, but am I addressing 
Miss Barbara Jo Newton? 

BarBara Jo: Why — yes — 
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Man: I thought I recognized you from 
your picture. 

BarBara Jo: My picture! 

Man: Yes, there was a picture of you 
among your great-uncle’s effects. 
I must say, though, that it doesn’t 
do you justice. 

BaRBARA Jo: You mean Great-uncle 
Benjamin? 

Man: Yes. 
(Hesitates) 

BARBARA Jo: California. Yes, I guess 
Mother may have sent him one of 
my pictures — I don’t know. 

Man: She did. And it must have made 
a very favorable impression on the 
old gentleman, for he left his fortune 
to you. 

BARBARA JO (Surprised): To me? 

Man: Yes, you will inherit a cool mil- 
lion dollars when the estate is settled. 

BarBaRA Jo: A million dollars! 

Man: The idea is a little hard to grasp 
at first. 

BarBaRA Jo: I knew Great-uncle 
Benjamin was well off, but I never 
dreamed he had that much money! 

Man: Yes, your great-uncle was quite 
eccentric about his fortune. He pre- 
ferred to live very simply. In fact, 
most people would call his will ec- 
centric, but our firm thinks it will 
hold up in court. 

BarBARA Jo (Puzzled): But — how did 
you know about it? 

Man: Permit me to introduce myself. 
(Bows) I am Radford Whitmore, of 
Whitmore, Whitmore and Jones, 
attorneys-at-law. Your uncle’s law- 
yers contacted us and asked that we 
locate you and notify you of your 
good fortune. 

BarBara Jo: I can hardly believe it. 


The one who lived in— 


Man: The papers are, of course, at my 
office. I had no idea that I would 
run into you this way, or I might 
have brought them along. (Pause) 
Now, here’s an idea. Why don’t I 
just slip over to the office right now 
and bring the papers back here while 
you are having your tea? 

BaRBARA Jo: Oh, would you? I just 
can’t let myself believe it. I think if 
I pinch myself, I’ll wake up. 

Man: A glance at a few legal docu- 
ments will soon convince you, I’m 
sure. I’ll be back shortly. (Bows, 
crosses left, puts on hat and goes out) 

Wairress (Enters right and serves 
BarBARA Jo with hot chocolate and 
cinnamon toast. During the following 
dialogue there is an agitated pan- 
tomime at the girls’ table. BELLE and 
Nancy are trying to persuade CECILE 
of something, but she keeps shaking 
her head.): Here you are. I’m sorry 
to be so long, but the cook has an 
awful grouch on. 

BarBara Jo: Oh, that’s quite all right. 

Warrress (With a dark look at the 
other girls): Sure, it’s quite all right 
with some parties, but there’s other 
parties as’d have plenty to say if it 
happened to them. Will you be 
wantin’ anything else? 

BarBara Jo (Dreamily): No, thanks. 
I’ll have more than I could ever 
have wished for. 

Warrress (Puzzled): Well, if you think 
of anything else, just whistle. (Exits 
right) 

BELLE (Rising and coming to BARBARA 
Jo’s table, her manner very cordial): 
I couldn’t help hearing what Mr. 
Whitmore said, he talked so loud. I 
want to be the first to congratulate 








you, Barbara Jo, on your good 
fortune. (Nancy rises and comes 
around on BarBara Jo’s right. 
CEcILE takes a magazine from the pile 
of packages and pretends to read as 
she continues eating.) 

BarBara Jo (Dazed): Isn’t it wonder- 
ful? I can hardly believe it. 

Nancy: Oh, you can believe it, all 
right. Lawyers don’t talk that way 
unless they have the facts. 

BarBARA Jo: But — a million dollars! 

BELLE: You'll be able to have a swell 
car of your own, and a maid, and all 
the clothes you want. 

BarBara Jo (Looking down at herself): 
Money to buy more clothes won’t 
do me any good. Mother lets me 
have whatever I want now, but I 
just can’t seem to pick out the right 
thing. A dress looks wonderful in the 
store, but when I get it home — well, 
it’s just wrong, somehow. 

Nancy: You don’t understand your 
own type — that’s all. I’d be glad 
to help you pick out the right thing. 

BELLE: Nancy has wonderful taste in 
clothes. We all ask her advice. She’d 
have you looking like a million dol- 
lars in no time. 

BarBarRA Jo: Would you? I’d be ever 
so grateful. I’ve always wished I 
knew how to dress as well as you 
girls do. 

Nancy: We’ll start by getting you a 
nice formal for the Christmas dance. 

BarBara Jo: But I don’t have a date. 

BELLE: Oh, don’t worry about that. 
Jerry’ll find a date for you. We'll all 
go together. 

BarBARA Jo (Still has trouble believing) : 
Oh, that would be wonderful! Your 
crowd always seems to have more 
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fun than anyone else. 

BELLE: When Nancy gets through 
fixing you up, you'll be the belle of 
the ball yourself. 

BarBARA Jo (Sadly): That could never 
happen to me. I’m — I’m just not 
popular, that’s all. 

Nancy: Nonsense! You don’t give 
yourself a chance. The right clothes 
and the right crowd — that’s all it 
takes. 

BarBara Jo (Bewildered): I can’t take 
it all in. Everything is happening so 
fast. The money —and now you 
girls being so nice to me — 

BELLE: Why, we’ve always liked you, 
but — (Breaks off, embarrassed) 

Nancy: We’ve been busy. You know 
how it is. 

BarBara Jo (Wistfully): I know. You 
girls always seem to have so much 
to do, so many places to go — 

BELLE (Interrupting): Don’t let us 
stop you from eating while your food 
is hot. 

BarBaRA Jo: Won’t you girls sit down 
and have something with me? 
(Bette takes chair on her left, 
Nancy on her right.) ll call that 
waitress. What did she say to do? 

Nancy: She said to whistle, but this 
will work just as well. (Clinks spoon 
against cup) Isn’t she a scream 
though? 

BarBARA Jo: I thought she was real 
kind. (Warrress enters right) 

Warrress (Unfriendly now that the 
girls are with BarBara Jo): You 
wanted something? 

BarBara Jo: What will you girls have? 

BetLe: That hot chocolate and cin- 
namon toast look delicious. T'll 
have that. 
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Nancy: Me, too. 

Waitress (Turning away and talking 
to herself): Good, fattening food. 
Those boys must like their girl 
friends fat and sassy. 

BELLE (Indignantly as WAITRESS goes 
out): If that woman gets any more 
impertinent, I shall report her to the 
management. 

BARBARA JO: Oh, please don’t do that. 
I’m sure she meant no harm. 

Nancy: You sound like Cecile. She’s 
always sticking up for the other 
fellow. 

BARBARA Jo: I wish I could be like 
Cecile. I think she is swell. Do you 
think she would join us? (BELLE 
and Nancy exchange embarrassed 
glances.) 

Nancy: Well — perhaps she might — 
when she finishes her lunch. 

BarBARA Jo: Oh, I wish she would. 
I’ve always wished I could know her 
better — chum with her, you know, 
like you girls do. But I know I’m 
not good enough. Why, she has 
everything — good looks, lovely 
clothes, the nicest boy friend in 
school, swell folks — just everything 
a girl could wish for! 

Nancy: Not quite everything. Just 
remember, you have one thing she 
hasn’t. 

BarBarRA Jo: I? What have I that 
Cecile doesn’t have? 

BELLE (Dramatically): A million dol- 
lars all your own. 

BarBaRA Jo: That’s right. I’m so — 
so excited and happy, I keep for- 
getting. Besides, it just can’t be true. 

Nancy: Of course, it’s true. (WAITRESS 
enters and serves them as they talk.) 

Bete: Didn’t I hear that lawyer tell 
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yon with my own ears? 

BarBarRA Jo: I know, but it is still 
hard to believe that Great-uncle 
Benjamin would have accumulated a 
million dollars, much less leave it to 
me. Why didn’t he leave it to his son? 

Nancy: You heard the lawyer say 
your great-uncle was eccentric, 
didn’t you? 

Barsara Jo: Yes, I guess Uncle Benja- 
min was always a little odd. Still, 
I can’t help wondering how the law- 
yer, sitting there, (Indicating the 
center table) could recognize me from 
a picture that must have been at 
least four years old. I haven’t had 
one taken recently. (The WarrTREss, 
finished with her serving, stands 
listening. ) 

BE.ue: He saw you when you came in, 
didn’t he? 

BarBaRa Jo: Yes, but — 

Nancy (Interrupting) : If a lawyer came 
to my table and told me I’d just in- 
herited a million dollars, I think I’d 
get busy spending it and not waste 
my time doubting. 

Waitress: Excuse me for buttin’ in — 
perhaps it’s none of my business — 

BeE..e: It most certainly is not! 

Waitress (7'0 Bete): I wasn’t talkin’ 
to you, miss. (70 BARBARA Jo) Were 
you talkin’ about the man that was 

sittin’ at this here table? (Points to 
center table) 

BarBarA Jo: Yes, but — 

Warrress: I don’t know what he told 
you, but he’s no lawyer. 

BarBaRa Jo: Oh, dear! I had a feeling 
it was too good to be true. 

Bette (Indignanily to WatrTress): 
How do you know he isn’t a lawyer? 

Warrress: Because I know him real 








well. He’s just a tramp that comes 
to the back door for a handout now 
and then. 

Nancy: Now I know your’re lying. 
That man was no tramp. He was a 
perfect gentleman. 

Warrress: I know he talks like one — 
guess he must’ve had an education 
sometime’r another. 

BELLE: But his clothes! 

Warrtress: Just before you came in, he 
was tellin’ me how some lady gave 
him that suit and hat for Christmas. 
Didn’t you notice his shoes? 

BarBARA Jo: That was what was 
wrong! I’ve been trying to think 
what was wrong — what made me 
so sure the whole thing was a mis- 
take. Now I remember. The lawyer 
was wearing an old, worn pair of 
work shoes. Only — how did he 
know about my great-uncle Benja- 
min, if he was just a tramp? 

Waitress: Oh, that’s an old trick of 
his. He leads you on to tell him 
what he wants to know and then 
he acts like he knew it all the time. 
That’s the way a confidence man 
works. He picks up quite a bit of 
change that way. 

BarBara Jo: But he didn’t ask me for 
any money. 

Warrress: That’s funny. Maybe the 
Christmas bug bit him and he had a 
change of heart. 

BELLE: Still, he certainly had his 
nerve, impersonating a lawyer. He 
ought to be turned over to the police. 

Warrress: Leaping lizards! Don’t do 
that! He didn’t do any harm. He’s 
just a little cracked — that’s all. 

BELLE: Well, he certainly got us into 
an awful mess. (Rises) If we don’t 


hurry, Nancy, we'll never get our 
shopping done. (Crosses to other 
table and puts on coat) 

BarBara Jo: But your toast and 
chocolate — 

Nancy: It’s much too fattening for me. 
(Follows BELLE and puts on coat, 
picks up parcels) 

Bette (7o Cercrie): Aren’t you 
through yet, slowpoke? Come on. 
We’re in a hurry. 

Crcite (Not looking up from her maga- 
zine): You run along. I’ll meet you 
at Field’s north entrance in half an 
hour. 

BELLE: Oh, all right. (Goes out left by 
NANcy) 

Warrress (7'o0 BARBARA Jo): Can you 
beat that? Now who’s to pay for 
what those girls didn’t eat? 

BarBARA Jo (In a choked voice): Oh, 
I’ll pay for it. I expected to, anyway. 
(Fumbles in her purse and gives 
Warrress a bill. While the latter goes 
to the register, BARBARA JO shows in- 
creasing distress.) 

Warirress (Returning and handing 
BARBARA JO change): But it’s a 
shame to waste good food that way 

what with people starving and all. 
Here, (Putting plate of toast in front 
of BARBARA Jo) see if you can’t eat 
some of it. 

BarBara Jo (Pushing plate away and 
speaking violently): I couldn’t touch 
it! I hate it! I hate them! (Puts 
head on table and sobs brokenly) Oh, 
why do I have to go on living? 

Warrress (Patting her on the shoulder): 
Now, there, there, dearie. Those 
girls aren’t worth crying over. 

BarBara Jo (Wailing): How could I 
be so dumb? Thinking it was me 
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they came to talk to, thinking it was 
me they were going to take to the 
Christmas dance, when all the time 
it was the money — (Breaks off, 
shoulders shaking as she sobs. Watt- 
RESS and CECILE exchange glances. 
CEcILE nods and rises. WAtTRESS 
quietly leaves room as CECILE takes 
chair vacated by BELLE, reaches for a 
piece of toast and begins to eat it.) 

CECILE (Jn a matter-of-fact voice): That 
waitress is right, you know. 

BaRBARA Jo (Raising her head, startled) : 
What? 

Cecite: It’s a shame to waste good 
food when people are starving. Isn’t 
that what she said? 

BARBARA Jo: Yes, but — 

CrciLe: Here. (Passes toast) Try some. 
It’s really delicious. I can’t resist it 
myself. 

BarBara Jo (Taking a piece, but acting 
dazed): I—I don’t know what 
you'll think — (Breaks off, em- 
barrassed) 

CrciLE: Think about what? 

BaRBARA JO: Me. Bawling like that in 
a public place. 

Crcite: Why not? I feel like bawling 
myself. 

BarBara Jo (Surprised): You? 

CrciLE: Sure. I’ve been a perfect snob, 
and I’m so sorry I could bawl. 
Don’t encourage me, or I will. 

BarBaRA Jo: You? Why, you couldn’t 
bea snob! You’re just swell. 

CrcILe: Please don’t say it again. I 
heard you before. The acoustics in 
this room are much too good. When 
you are alone at a table and have 
nothing to do but listen, you can’t 
help hearing every word that’s said 
at any table. 
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BarBara Jo (Bitterly): I know. 

CrciLe: Far too much has been said in 
this room already, but I would like 
to say just one last thing. If Mother 
lets me get a new formal for the 
Christmas dance, will you come 
shopping with me? Perhaps we 
could find something for you, too. 

BaRBARA Jo: But I don’t have a date 
for the dance! 

Crcite: Yes, you have.  Frank’s 
cousin is going to be here for the 
holidays, and I’m supposed to date 
up a girl for him. You'll like Milton. 
He’s very nice. 

BarBara Jo: Am I dreaming? 

Crcix (Softly): No, you aren’t dream- 
ing, and neither am I. I think I’m 
just waking up. 

BarsBara Jo: But your other friends? 

Crcite: I am hoping — yes, I know 
they will wake up, too. They really 
are good pals — just thoughtless as 
I have been. (BELLE and Nancy 
enter left breathlessly and dash up 
to BARBARA Jo’s table.) 

Nancy: Oh, Barbara Jo, I’m so glad 
you're still here. After we’d gone up 
the street, we realized that we’d 
rushed off without thanking you for 
the lunch. 

BarBaRA Jo: But you didn’t eat any 
lunch with me. 

BELLE: We know, but we thank you 
just the same. 

Crcite: Why don’t you two have 
something now? 

Nancy: Oh, we can’t take time to eat. 
We just saw some new formals in 
Field’s window. We want you girls 
to come with us and try some on. 

BarBarRA Jo (Unbelieving): Me, too? 

Nancy: Of course. I saw one that is 








just your type. You’d be simply 
stunning in it. Do you think your 
mother would let you buy it? 

BarBARA JO: She won’t care. 

Nancy (Helping Barsara Jo to her 
feet): Then come on. Hurry. (Still 
talking, she helps BARBARA Jo into 
her coat and ushers her out left, break- 
ing off the speech wherever she hap- 
pens to be when she reaches the door.) 
It’s orchid — just the right shade to 
go with your hair. And the lines — 
they’ll do things for your figure. 
You'll love it. And I have a new 
idea for a hair-do for you, too. I saw 
it in a magazine just the other day 
and I know it will be just perfect for 
you. (They go out.) 

CrcILE (Crossing to her own table and 
putting on her coat): What happened, 
Belle? 

BELLE (Softly): I guess it was Christ- 
mas. We heard some Christmas 
carolers on the street. They were 
singing, ‘Peace on earth, good will 
to men.”’ And all of a sudden Nancy 
said, “Maybe it’s our own fault 
Barbara Jo is such a sad sack. We’ve 
never shown her much good will.” 
And then we looked at the manger 


scene in Field’s window — and — 
well, I don’t know how to explain it. 
It just hit us, it hit us hard. We’ve 
been selfish and mean, maybe just 
like the innkeeper who told Mary and 
Joseph there was no room at the inn. 

Crctie: I know. It hit me, too. Maybe 
it’s that Christmas bug the waitress 
was talking about. (She takes money 
out of her purse and slips it under her 
cup. Watching CrectLe, BELLE hastily 
does the same.) Come on. Let’s help 
Nancy find a dress for Barbara Jo 
that will make her stand out at the 
dance. 

Warrress (Entering right and crossing 
to their table): Didn’t you want any- 
thing? 

CrciLe: Just to wish you a Merry 
Christmas. 

Be.ie: And a Happy New Year. 

Waitress: The same to you. (The 
girls go out left.) Those girls. (Shakes 
her head and begins to pick up dishes. 
Puts them down and holds up a fifty- 

~ cent piece in each hand.) But I guess 
they aren’t so bad when you get to 
know them. (She is smiling as the 
curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Curistmas Bue 

Characters: 1 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The Waitress wears 
a uniform. The Man wears a good suit and 
hat, and shabby old work shoes. The girls 
wear winter coats and carry purses. Barbara 
Jo’s clothes can be very plain and old- 
fashioned. 

Properties: Napkins, three menus, packages, 
tray, dish of soup with crackers, silverware, 
three fifty-cent pieces, coins, four orders of 
hot chocolate and cinnamon toast, two lime 
drinks, magazine, dollar bill. 
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Setting: A tearoom decorated for Christmas. 
The door at left leads outside, the door at 
right, to the kitchen. Two tables are down- 
stage left and right; each of these tables has 
four chairs placed around it. A third table 
occupies the center of the stage. A hat rack 
stands downstage from the left door. Up- 
stage from the left door is a cash register, or 
a desk with a drawer that can be used for a 
till. Other tables may be used to fill in the 
back of the stage. It is easier for the Wait- 
ress to serve if there are small serving tables 
near the occupied tables. A wall placard 
reads “Please pay when served.” 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Man Who Found the King 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
Ira, the innkeeper 
Epna, his wife 
Sera, in search of a king 
Resa, his wife 
Wise MEN 
ANN, a maid at the inn 
JupE, a stable boy 
THREE SHEPHERDS 

Time: The night of Christ’s birth. 

Sertine: The yard of the inn at Bethle- 
hem. 

At Rise: Epna is sitting on the bench. 
Ira enters from the inn. 

Ira: I’m glad that confounded lamb 
has stopped its bellowing: it dis- 
turbed my guests. (Walks to bench) 

Epna: Poor little beast! I wonder if it 
knows that tomorrow it will die. 

Ira (Laughing derisively): Of course! 
Jude told it. (Sits) 

Epna: I feel sorry for Jude. Ever since 
he learned that the lamb was to be 
slaughtered, he hasn’t been himself. 
Ira, can’t you spare the lamb for a 
while? Jude will be miserable with- 
out it. 

Ira: Edna, are you out of your mind? 
Do you expect me to provide a pet 
for a miserable stable-boy who 
hardly earns his keep? Do you 
realize the meals that lamb will pro- 
vide for my guests? 

Epna: Be merciful for once, Ira. Have 
you forgotten that it was Jude who 
saved the animal’s life? When its 
mother died, Jude took it and tended 
it as carefully as some people tend a 
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child. He told me he loved it be- 
cause they were both orphans. 

Ira: Maybe the knave will waste less 
time now. (Rubbing his hands) It 
couldn’t have been ready for slaugh- 
ter at a better time. My inn is full of 
guests on their way to Bethlehem to 
pay their taxes — people with plenty 
of money. They will pay generously 
for such meat. (Rises) 

Epna: I hope that some day God will 
soften your heart. 

Ira: Maybe yours should be hardened 
a bit. We can’t let sentiment inter- 
fere with business. (Draws two 
knives from beneath bench) 

Epna (Shrinking back): What are they? 

Ira (Running his finger along the 
blades) : They are slaughtering knives, 
woman. (Rises) I told Jude I’d leave 
them in the kitchen for him to 
sharpen. (Walks to inn door) The 
rogue protested, but I reminded him 
that he was dependent upon us for 
his bread and meat. (Hnters inn as 
Sera enters left, supporting Resa, 
who limps) 

Epna (Rising and hurrying toward 
them): Let me help you. (Putsarm 
about Repa’s shoulders and leads her 
to the bench) Sit here and rest. 

Resa (Sitting): I am exhausted. I 
can’t go a step farther. (EpNA sits 
beside her.) 

Sreru: We’d like lodging for the night. 

Epna (Reluctantly): Well—I don’t 
know. You see, this is a busy season. 
I’m afraid the inn is full. You’ll have 








to ask my — (Ira enters from inn.) 

Ira: I left the knives on the table. I 
guess — (Noticing Seru and Resa) 
Who are these people? (Walks to 
bench) 

Epna: A couple of weary travelers 
who seek shelter at the inn. 

Ira: There is no room at the inn. 

Epwna: Oh, Ira, I have just remembered 
that little room at the end of the 
passage. 

Ira: You forget that I do not admit 
everybody here. My guests are 
carefully selected. 

Setu: For the love of mercy, sir, have 
pity upon us. My wife is ill; she 
can’t travel another step tonight. 

. Ira (Coldly): That is no concern of 
mine. If your wife is ill, you should 
have left her at home. 

Seto: You don’t understand. It is on 
her account that we are traveling. 
Ira (Amazed): On her account? Do 
you mean to tell me that you are 
taking an ill woman on your travels? 

Seto: She has been afflicted with a 
lame foot for years. No physician 
has been able to help her. But an 
old soothsayer in our village told 
her that if she was touched by a 
king, she would be healed. 

Ira: Superstitious fool! What king? 

Seru: The only king that we could 
think of was Herod. 

Ira (Laughing contemptuously): Fine 
chance you have of seeing Herod! 
Do you suppose you would be ad- 
mitted to his presence? His guards 
would probably throw you into 
prison. 

Seru: I realized all that, but I had to 
run the risk. My wife has suffered 
long. Tomorrow we shall journey on. 
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I have faith that sometime, some- 
where, we shall see the king and his 
touch will make her whole. If you 
will only let us have that little 
room — 

Ira (Coldly): I have told you that there 
is no place at the inn. 

Seru: Be merciful, sir. You certainly 
could — Wait! I remember that as 
I passed the stable I saw the manger 
full of straw. My wife could sleep 
there, and I could lie near her on the 
floor. 

Ira: I never permit vagabonds in my 
stable at night. 

Seru: We are not vagabonds. We pay 
for what we receive. 

Ira: You mean that you would be will- 
ing to rent that — 

Seru: I would. (Puts hand into his 
pocket) How much do you — 

Ira: The price of a room at the inn. 

Seru (Drawing hand from pocket): Very 
well. (Hands Ira coin) Is that the 
price? 

Ira (Pocketing coin): It will do. 

Serna (Helping Resa to her feet): Let 
us go to the stable. (EDNA rises, puts 
her arm about Resa and helps Setu 
lead her to the stable.) 

Ira (Looking at EpNA in amazed dis- 
approval): Edna, where are you 
going? 

Epna: This poor woman needs my help. 

Ira: Come back here at once. 

Sera (Jo Enna): Thank you, madam. 
I can take her the rest of the way. 
(Enters stable with Resa) 

Tra: Are you mad? What would my 
guests think if they saw my wife 
fraternizing with such derelicts as 
those? (Epna walks to bench.) 

Epna (Indignantly) : They are not dere- 
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licts; they are human beings in dis- 
tress. (Sits) And some of your guests 
would do just what I have done. 

Ira (Amazed): Some of my guests? 
(Laughs incredulously) Why, they 
wouldn’t come within touching dis- 
tance of that wretched couple. 
(Sits) What gave you such a pre- 
posterous idea as that? 

Epna: I saw one of them walking with 
a person far more wretched than 
that couple in the stable. 

Ira (Incredulously): Who was it? 

Epna: That strange man from the 
East who arrived yesterday with 
two companions. 

Ira: Not the fine gentleman who took 
my best chamber overlooking the 
valley? (EpNa nods) Why, he’s prob- 
ably the wealthiest person who has 
ever stopped at my inn! When did 
you see him? 

Epna: Not ten minutes ago. 

Tra: Walking at this time of night? 
Where was he? 

Epna: He was coming from the stable. 

Ira (Bewildered): From the stable? 
Surely he can’t believe that we are 
neglecting his camels! 

Epna: I think he was there to comfort 
the little lamb. The poor beast cried 
no more after he had left. 

Tra: This is amazing! You say some- 
body was with him? 

Epna: Yes. Jude was with him. 

Tra: Jude? Are you sure? 

Epna: I certainly am. They walked 
right past me. 

Ira (Perplexed): What could he have 
been doing with Jude? 

Epna: He had his arm about Jude. 
The lad’s head was resting on his 
shoulder, and he was talking gently. 
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I think I heard them mention the 
lamb. 

Ira (Pounding his knee with his fist): 
That explains it. What a shrewd 
rogue the boy is! Playing upon the 
sympathy of my guests! I’ve no 
doubt that fine gentleman gave him 
a generous coin. I won’t have the 
knave imposing upon the people 
who stay at my inn. (Rises) I’ll go 
apologize to the gentleman at once. 
(Walks toward inn door) If any 
travelers arrive, remember that we 
still have that little room at the end 
of the passage. (Enters inn) 

Epna (Looking at sky): How bright the 
heavens are! And most of the light 
seems to come from that one star 
above the stable. (Sern enters from 
stable. To Sern) How is your wife? 

Seru (Walking to bench): She fell off to 
sleep as soon as I lifted her to the 
straw. 

Epna (Motioning to the bench): Sit 
down. (Sern sits) I am sorry that 
you have to spend the night in such a 
wretched place. 

Setu: Don’t let that worry you, 
madam. There have often been times 
when we have had no place to lay 
our heads. We are very poor, and 
when one is poor he learns to be con- 
tent with little. I came here with 
only three pieces of silver. 

Epna: I suppose there was not much 
air in the stable and you couldn’t 
sleep. That is why you came out 
here? 

Seto: No. I dozed off at once, but 
there was so much light in the stable 
that I soon awoke, thinking it was 
dawn. And then I seemed to hear 
music in the distance, and a song. 





Epna: Probably only the shepherds 
singing as they watch their flocks in 
the fields. 

Sern: I thought it was nearer than 
that. (Bows his head, listening) There 
it is again. Don’t you hear it? (A 
Christmas carol is heard in the dis- 
tance) 

Epna (Bowing her head): I do indeed. 
How sweet and clear and beautiful 
it is! (Looking at the sky) It seems 
to come from the heavens. It makes 
me think of a story I often heard 
when I was a child. They said that 
long, long ago the morning stars 
used to sing together. (They both sit 
listening as the song comes nearer.) 

Ira (Entering from the inn): He’s the 
strangest fellow I — (Seeing Sern) 
What are you doing here? I rented 
you the manger, not the inn yard. 
(Walks toward bench) 

Sern (Rising): I am sorry, sir. The 
sky was so bright that I thought it 
must be time to resume our journey. 
(Walks toward stable) That star is al- 
most as bright as the sun. (Points 
upward and goes into stable) 

Ira (Looking upward): What star does 
the fool mean? (Sits) 

Epna: The one above the stable. It is 
making the world as bright as day. 
Ira (In disgust): It is just like all other 
stars in the heaven. (Looking at her, 
perplexed) What is wrong with every- 
body tonight? That fine gentleman 
from the East, that peasant in the 
stable, and now you! You all think 
you see something unusual about 

that star. 

Epna: You did go to the gentleman’s 
room, then, to talk to him about 
Jude? 


Ira: Yes; but I don’t think he even 
heard me. You know those large 
coffers he brought with him? 

Epna (Nodding): He insisted on carry- 
ing them to the room, himself. We 
wondered why he wouldn’t let our 
servants help him. 

Ira: I don’t wonder now. When I en- 
tered his room, those coffers were 
open on the floor in front of him. 
(Glancing about cautiously) They 
were full of precious things worth a 
king’s ransom. 

Epna: What kind of things? 

Tra: Gold and frankincense and myrrh. 

Epna: He’s probably a wealthy mer- 
chant. 

Ira (Shaking his head): I don’ t know; 
I can’t make him out. When I asked 
him where he was going to sell such 
valuables, he said they were not for 
sale. 

Epna (Surprised) : Not for sale? Maybe 
they represent his entire fortune and 
he is afraid to leave them at home. 

Ira: Ah, no! He said he was giving 
them away. 

Epna (Amazed): Giving such things as 
those away? 

Ira (Nodding): Yes. He said they were 
presents for a king. 

Epna: You mean that he would give 
them to — 

Ira: Herod, I suppose. (Looking about 
him cautiously) We must be on our 
guard. The man is quite mad, but 
he can help us or injure us. 

Enna: In what way? 

Ira: He is evidently trying to curry 
favor with Herod. Who knows what 
Herod may do for him? He might 
even give this fellow an important 
position. Think what it would mean 
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to have him recommend our inn. 
Officials from all parts of the world 
would stop here. 

Epna (Quietly): What makes you 
think he is mad? 

Ira: His answer when I asked him the 
question I always ask of my guests— 
why he had selected my inn. 

Epna: And what did he say? 

Tra: If I hadn’t told you he was insane, 
you wouldn’t believe me; but he 
said that a star had guided him 
here. The poor gentleman is quite 
mad. 

Epna (Looking in awe at the heavens): 
Maybe — maybe he isn’t. Maybe he 
is one of the few sane people in this 
mad world. 

Ira: We must not antagonize him in 
any way. (WisE MAN enters from 
inn.) Hush! Here he comes. (T7'0 
Wise Man) I trust it was not too 
warm in your room, sir. 

Wise Man: It is more than comfort- 
able, thank you. (Looks about him) 
I thought perhaps the king had 
arrived. 

Ira: No king has arrived here, sir. 
Herod doesn’t travel very much at 
night. It is too dangerous. 

Wise Man: Herod is not the king I 
mean. I seek one far greater than 
he. 

Ira: I—I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand. 

Wise Man: There will be many who 
don’t understand. He will come to 
serve the world, but the world will 
receive him not. But some day the 
whole world will recognize him as 
supreme. 

Ira (Looking about him fearfully): Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but — but you mustn’t 
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say such things. Herod is supreme 
here. There are spies everywhere, 
and if what you have said should 
reach Herod’s ears, I — 

Wise Man: It may reach his ears. I 
have heard Herod is coming to 
Bethlehem, and my words and those 
of many others will no doubt be re- 
peated all over the world. 

Ira: You amaze me, sir, but I must beg 
of you not to — 

Wise Man (Moving toward stable): It 
is quite possible that even now he 
lies within your stable walls. (Enters 
stable) 

Tra: You see what I mean? (Taps his 
forehead suggestively) Quite hopeless. 
But we must humor him. Maybe we 
can persuade him that there is no 
king but Herod. 

Enna (Thoughtfully): He may be right. 
I recall an old prophecy. One 
mightier than Herod will come to 
establish his kingdom, and — 

Ira (Laying a restraining hand on her 
shoulder): Peace, woman! Watch 
your words. You know how un- 
trustworthy our servants are. At 
this very moment they may be — 
(Wise Man enters from stable.) 

Wise Man (Walking to inn door): He 
has not yet arrived, but the time is 
near. (Pauses) Will you let me know 
the moment that he comes? 

Ina: I shall notify you immediately, 
sir. (Wise Man enters inn.) Our 
safety is threatened by that man. 
(Rises) I must see that he returns to 
his room. (Walks toward inn) If he 
talks before our servants, we — 
(Pauses, listening) What is that com- 
motion on the highway? (Straining 
his eyes toward entrance to yard) A 





woman on a donkey. An old man is 
leading the animal. If they want to 
stop here, remember that we still 
have the little room at the end of the 
passage. (Hniers inn) 

Sera (Entering from stable): A poor 
man and his wife are looking for a 
place to spend the night. If they 
might have that little room, I’ll see 
that — 

Epna (Embarrassed): You say they 
have little money? 

Sera: I think they have nothing, 
madam. 

Epna (Impetuously): I wish I could 
help them. But my husband always 
decides these matters. He will be 
here in a moment. You will have to 
ask him. 

Ira (Entering from inn): He’s safe for 
the time being. Sitting at the win- 
dow, watching the heavens! (Seeing 
Sera) You here again? I thought I 
told you that — 

Sera: An ill woman and her husband 
need shelter. If you — 

Ina: Who are they? Friends of yours? 

Seru: No, sir; I never saw them before. 
I think her name is Mary, and I 
heard her call him Joseph. 

Ina: Where are they from? 

Sern: They have come from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem to pay their tax. They 
are — 

Ira (Holding up his hand): Enough! I 
won’t accept guests from Nazareth. 
They are not considered reliable. It 
has long been said that no good can 
come out of Nazareth. We must get 
rid of them. 

Syru: If you could only spare them 
that little room, I would — 

Ira (Impatiently): They are undesir- 


able guests for my inn. Tell them to 
leave at once. 

Sera (Turning from Ira reluctantly): 
You wouldn’t say that if you had 


seen the woman. (Walks toward 
stable) The loveliest face I ever saw. 
She looks like — (Enters stable) 

Ina: Impudent rogue! He must think 
I should take in every pauper that 
comes along the highway. 

Epna (Quietly): I pray that you will 
never be punished for turning them 
away. 

Ira (Surprised): Punished for it? What 
do you mean? A man’s inn is his 
own property. How could — (Sera 
enters from stable.) What now, fel- 
low? Didn’t you tell those vaga- 
bonds to leave? 

Setn: The woman is unable to go 
farther. 

Ira: I told you I had no room for them 
at the inn. 

Sern: I ask that you permit her to 
sleep in the manger. 

Ira (Angrily): This is an inn — not a 
hospital. 

Sera: But I can pay you. 
pocket) 

Ira (Hesitating): Well — under those 
conditions. 

Seru (Handing Ira a coin): I hope 
that will be sufficient. 

Ira (Examining coin): It’s not very 
much. If you had something larger, 
= 

Sreru (Shaking his head): I have noth- 
ing larger. 

Tra: All right. Let the woman sleep in 
the manger. But what about your 
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wife? The manger is not wide enough 
for two. 
Sern: I may be able to make her com- 
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fortable on this bench. 

Ira: I don’t care to give my guests the 
impression that I permit loafers on 
my premises, but it is getting late, 
and most of them are asleep. If you 
promise to leave early, you — 

Sretu: We shall be on our way before 
daybreak. I must find the king. 

Ira: See that you are. (Turns toward 
inn as Sern walks to stable and 
enters) 

Epna (Jndignanitly): Ira, how could 
you do such a thing? 

Ira (Turning toward her): How could I 
do what? 

Epna: Accept money from one who 
has so little. 

Ira: I’m not running a charitable insti- 
tution. I am a businessman. 

Epna: But he paid you twice for that 
wretched place in the stable. 

Ira: What if he did? He’s lucky to get 
it at any price. The meanest shelter 
in Bethlehem is bringing double dur- 
ing this taxing season, 

Epna: May God forgive you! (Ira 
enters inn.) How beautiful the night 
is! (Looks up at the sky) And that 
star seems to be getting closer and 
closer. (A Christmas song is heard 
in the distance.) 

Sern (Entering from stable, supporting 
Resa): Walk slowly, now. Lean on 
me. 

Epna (Rising and going to them): Let 
me put my arm about you. (Places 
arm about Resa) Like this. Doesn’t 
that make it easier? 

Resa: Thank you. (Epna and Sreru 
lead Resa to bench and seat her.) 

Sreru (Sitting beside Resa): Now rest 
your head on my shoulder. (ReBa 
does so.) Try to get some sleep. 
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Epna (Touching Repa’s shoulder so- 
licitously): It gets cool before morn- 
ing. Have — have you no cloak? 

Resa: I have only what I am wearing. 

Epna: I have something that you may 
use. (Walks to inn) 

Resa: You are very kind. (EDNA en- 
lers inn.) 

Sern: There is something strange 
about that stable tonight. 

Resa: There is indeed. 

Seru: Did you notice it, too? 

Resa: Yes. When you were lifting 
that poor woman to the straw, a 
beautiful light shone about her. 

Seru: It made the stable as bright as 
day. (JupE enters stealthily from inn, 
looking about him fearfully.) 

Resa: What is wrong with that poor 
child? 

Sern (To Jupr): Come here, my boy. 
(JuDE approaches cautiously, looking 
over his shoulder at the inn.) Don’t be 
afraid. There is nothing in the world 
to fear tonight. 

JuprE: I — I didn’t know anybody was 
here. 

Resa (Staring at JupE): Come and sit 
on the bench. 

Jupe: Oh, no— I—TI can’t. I’m not 
allowed here. (Walks to stable) 
Master would be very angry. You 
mustn’t tell him that you have seen 
me. (Enters stable) 

Resa (Thoughtfully): The likeness is 
amazing. 

Seru: If John wasn’t dead, I would say 
that this lad was our own little boy. 

Resa: About the same height and age. 
The same hair and eyes. 

Epna (Entering from inn, carrying 
shawl): I think this will help. (Walks 
to bench) It ought to keep you warm. 





(Puts shawl about ReBa’s shoulders) 
Ira (Excited, enters from inn): The 

knives are gone. Wait until I lay my 

hands on that thieving rogue! 

Epna (Sitting on end of bench): What 
thieving rogue? 

Ira: You know as well as I. 
Who else could it be? 

Epna: I don’t believe that Jude is a 
thief. What could he do with 
knives? 

Ira (Impatiently): Sometimes you are 
as naive as a child. He could sell 
them, woman. Those knives are 
valuable. There are a dozen lying 
shepherds who would buy them. 

Epna (Shaking her head): The danger 
would be too great. You know the 
penalty. 

Ira: It is death — if they could find 
the scoundrels. But there are a hun- 
dred caves in the hills where they 
could hide. 

Epna (Firmly): If Jude took the 
knives, it was not to sell them. 

Ira: What do you mean? What use 
could he have for them? 

Epna: He would have done it to save 
the lamb. 

Ira: I never thought of that. You may 
be right. He has probably hidden 
them. I’ll — (There is a low cry from 
the stable.) 

Sern: The woman’s time has come. 
Ina (Amazed): Her time has come? 
You don’t mean that woman is — 
Seru: Yes; she will soon be a mother. 
Ina (Angrily to Sern): You have 
tricked me. You said nothing of the 
woman’s condition. I can’t have 
these peasants bearing children on 

my property. [’ll — 

Resa (Quietly): She is in great need of 


Jude. 


help. Have you no physician here? 
Ira: No physician? This is an inn, not 


— 

Epna (Rising): I shall go to her. At a 
time like this, a woman must have — 

Ira: Stay where you are, woman! 
(Places hand on Epna’s shoulder and 
forces her to the bench) Have you lost 
your mind? What do you suppose 
our guests would think if they — 

Resa (Struggling to her feet): I can 
help. (SrerH rises and supports her.) 
I know what it is to bear a child. 
(They walk to stable.) 1 had a baby 
once. (They enter stable.) 

Epna: I never knew how cruel you 
could be! Have you forgotten the 
child we lost? What are you think- 
ing of when you — 

Ira: I am thinking only of the reputa- 
tion of my inn. (Turns toward inn) 
That couple must go. (Calls) Ann! 

Epna: Ira, I beg of you! If you have 
any affection for me, wait a day or 
two. 

Ira: A day or two indeed! They must 
leave before the sun is up. (Calls) 
Ann! (Takes a step toward the inn) 
That wretched kitchen maid is al- 
most as worthless as Jude. Never 
here when she is needed. 

ANN (Entering from inn): Did you call, 
master? 

Ira: Of course I called, stupid. Go 
find Jude. And find those slaughter- 
ing knives at the same time. Tell 


Jude to saddle that donkey, put the 
woman on it, and get her and her 
husband out of the stable. 

Ann: I don’t know where Jude is. 

Ira: Look for him, girl. Maybe you'll 
find him hiding in the stable. 

Ann (Walking toward stable): He some- 
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times sleeps in the fields at night. 
(Enters stable) 

Epna: It would be murder to turn 
them out. That poor woman will die 
on the highway. 

Ira: That is not my responsibility. 

Sern (Entering from stable): The 
woman is more comfortable now. 
(Walks to bench) Reba thinks she will 
fall off to sleep. (Sits) 

Epna: Your wife is not able to tend 
another. She is ill, herself. 

SerH: You mustn’t worry, madam. 
Reba always helps our neighbors 
when their children are born. 

ANN (Entering from stable): Jude is 
gone. I couldn’t find him in the 
stable. 

Ira: He may be sleeping beside the 
lamb in the pen. 

Ann: The gate of the pen was open. 
The lamb is not there. 

Ira (Pounding his palm with his fist): I 
see it all now. That’s why he stole 
the knives. 

Epna (Bewildered): What do you 
mean? 

Ira: He has taken the lamb to the 
woods. He will slaughter him there 
and sell the meat to the dishonest 
merchants in town. 

Epna: How blind you are, Ira! That 
boy would rather die than injure 
the lamb. 

Ira (Ignoring her): There is no time to 
lose. Ann, go to the woods and hunt 
for Jude. 

Ann (Shrinking back): Oh, master, I’m 
afraid to go there at night. 

Ira: Nonsense! You’re a grown 
woman, not an infant. (Feels in his 
pocket) Besides, if you bring him 
back, you may be able to buy that 
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trinket you saw at the goldsmith’s. 

Ann: Oh, I’ll try to be brave for that. 
(Walks to portal left) But I don’t dare 
stay there too long. (Goes out) 

Epna: And if she brings him back, 
what then? 

Ira: We'll lock him in that little room 
at the end of the passage. There will 
probably be no more guests tonight. 
And tomorrow we can turn him over 
to the authorities. 

Epna: May God forgive you if you do! 
He is only a child. 

Ira: It makes no difference. I will not 
harbor thieves at my inn. We'll 
make an example of him as a warn- 
ing to the other servants. (Walks 
toward inn) I’ll make sure that the 
bolts are strong. (Enters inn) 

Resa (Entering from stable): She seems 
to be very comfortable now. (Srera 
rises and supports her as she walks to 
bench.) She is asleep. 

Epna (Rises) I think I have some baby 
clothes that she can use. (Walks to 
inn) Things I made for my own 
child. (Enters inn) 

Resa: What a lovely lady she is! 
(Commotion at portal) 

JuDE (Offstage): Let me go, I say! He 
shan’t kill the lamb. 

ANN (Enters, dragging JupE): He has 
hidden the lamb in the woods. I 
found him running down the high- 
way. (Realizing that Ira is not 
present) Where is master? (Looks 
about her) 

Juve: The lamb is thirsty. I was going 
to the brook for water. 

Seru: Come here, my girl. (ANN ap- 
proaches bench, holding Jupn’s arm.) 
Release the boy. 

Ann: Oh, I couldn’t do that. Master 





would punish me. And, besides, I’d 
lose that trinket. 

Setu: Maybe I can make sure that you 
will get it. (Feels in pocket) Is that 
enough to buy it? (Hands her a coin) 

Ann: More than enough. (Releases 
JupE, and walks toward inn) I don’t 
know how to thank you. (Enters inn. 
JuDE hurries into stable.) 

Setu (7'o Resa): We must start home 
tomorrow. 

Resa (Surprised): Start home? Before 
we have found the king? 

Sern (Nodding): I know you will think 
I am a stupid fellow, but I have 
nothing left. My pockets are as 
empty as my head. 

Resa: But what of the three pieces of 
silver, Seth? 

Srertu: I gave one to the innkeeper that 
you might sleep in the manger, the 
second to provide shelter for the 
couple in the stable, and the third to 
buy freedom for that poor stable- 
boy. 

Resa: You have spent the money 
wisely, husband. I would not have 
had you do anything else. (Rises) 
Perhaps that woman needs me. 

(SeruH rises and assists her to stable.) 
Her hour is not far off. (ReBa enters 
stable and Seru returns to bench as 
Epna enters from inn with baby 
garments.) 

Epna (Holding up garments for Sera 
to see): Here they are. They have 
never been used. (Walks to bench 
and sits) 

Ira (Entering from inn, leading ANN): 
Another thief among us! I found her 
sitting in the kitchen, with this be- 
fore her on the table. (Shows coin) 
She has been robbing our guests. 


ANN (Protestingly): I told you I didn’t 
steal it, master. A man gave it to 
me. 

Ira: What man, girl? 

Ann (Pointing to Sera): That man on 
the bench. 

Ira (Contemptuously): A likely story! 
Why, he hasn’t enough to — 

Sern (Quietly): I did give it to her, sir. 

Ira (Angrily): Don’t try to shield her, 
rogue! One who protects a thief is as 
guilty as — (Wise MAN enters from 
inn. To Wise Man) At your service, 
sir. What can I do for you? 

Wise Man: I’d like to buy a lamb. 

Ira (Amazed): Buy a lamb? Why, 
what would you do with a lamb, sir? 

Wise Man: Give it to a king. 

Ira (Deciding to humor him): I see. 
Well, I have one of the finest animals 
in the kingdom. A lamb any king 
would be proud to have. 

Wise Man: And the price? 

Ira: A lamb like that would bring 
twenty pieces of silver. 

Wise Man (Taking coins from his 
pocket): Very well. (Counts money) 
But the stable boy must go with him. 
They are not to be separated. 
(Hands Ira money) 

Ira (Surprised): Jude? You forget 
that he is my bond servant. That 
should not be part of the transaction. 

Wise Man: I am willing to offer proper 
compensation. How much do you 
want? 

Ira: Jude is faithful and industrious 
and obedient. Parting with him 
would be a serious loss. I might con- 
sider a generous offer, but — 

Wise Man: Would you accept forty 
pieces of silver? 

Ira: I’d be willing to think it over. 
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Come. (Turns toward inn) We'll dis- 
cuss the matter in private. 

Wise Man: I shall join you in a mo- 
ment. (IRA enters inn. Wisk MAN 
walks to bench. To Sern) As I sat at 
my window I heard you and your 
wife speak of a child you had lost. 
You said that Jude resembled him. 
Would you be willing to adopt him 
as your son? 

Sern (Joyfully): Oh, sir, I should be 
eternally grateful to you. It would 
mean new life for Reba. 

Wise Man: It is settled, then. (Walks 
toward inn) Your name will appear 
in the papers we shall draw up. 
(Enters inn as a Christmas carol is 
heard from the stable) 

Resa (Entering from stable): A child is 
born. (SETH rises. ReEBA walks to 
bench.) A little boy. 

Seto: Why, Reba, you haven’t looked 
so happy for years! And you walk 
without limping. 

Resa (Sitting): I know not how such 
things can be, but the moment I took 
that new-born babe in my arms all 
pain left me. I was healed. (In awed 
whisper) Oh, Seth, it seems impos- 
sible. Do you suppose — 

Setu (Looking at heavens): All things 
are possible in the world tonight. 

Ira (Entering from inn, rubbing his 
hands in satisfaction) : I am driving a 
shrewd bargain. That crazy fellow 
offered me forty, and then fifty, and 
then sixty pieces of silver. I am hold- 
ing out for seventy. You can be 
proud of your husband, Edna. 

Epna: I am afraid that I shall never be 
proud of you again. You boast of 
taking advantage of a man who, you 
say, is out of his mind. And you call 
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it a shrewd bargain! May God for- 
give you! 

Ira (Impatiently): You women never 
understand business. I am simply 
seizing an opportunity. (SHEPHERDS 
are heard singing a Christmas carol 
offstage.) What is that confounded 
caterwauling? (SHEPHERDS enter 
left) How dare you enter my yard, 
rogues? 

First SHEPHERD: We thought the song 
came from your stable. 

Ira: It came from your own miserable 
throats, fools. 

SEconD SHEPHERD: The star guided us 
here. 

Ira (Amazed, to Epna): They are as 
mad as that fellow from the East. 
He said the same thing about a star. 
(To SHEPHERDS) Get out of my yard. 
You disturb my guests. 

Tuirp SHEPHERD: Not until we have 
found the king. 

Ina (Perplexed, to Epna): What is all 
this talk about a king? The gentle- 
man from the East, that fellow on 
the bench, (Points to Sern) and now 
these stupid shepherds! (70 Suep- 
HERDS) There is no king here. On 
your way! 

First SHEPHERD: We must give the 
king our gifts. (The SHEPHERDS 
show their gifts: an egg, an apple, a 
bunch of grapes. JUDE enters carrying 
a bell.) 

Ira (To JupE): What have you there, 
knave? 

Juve: The lamb’s bell. I have brought 
it to the king. These shepherds told 
me that he would come tonight. 

Ira: Get back to the fields, boy. No 
king is coming here tonight. 

Wise MAn (Entering from inn, carry- 





ing three small caskets on a tray): The 
king has already come. 

Ira: A king? Here? (Looks about him, 
bewildered) Where is he? 

Wise Man: In your stable, where your 
stupid pride and greed forced him to 
be born, lies the Saviour of mankind. 

Resa (Awed): I knew, when I touched 
him, there was something strange 
and beautiful and sacred about him. 

Seta (Dejectedly): To think that I, 
who had traveled far in search of 
him, did not know that he was the 
king I sought. 

Wise Man: You found him long, long 
ago, my friend. 

Seru (Amazed): I — found — the king? 

Wise Man: Yes, he was with you all 
the time, though you knew it not. 
He was born in your own heart long 
before he was born in this miserable 
stable. (Looking about him at others 
in the yard) Let us offer our gifts to 
the Child. 

Seru (Sadly): I have no gift. I come 
with empty hands. 

Wise Man: You have already given 


him far more than anything we have 
brought. 

Sera: But I —I gave him nothing. 

Wise Man: You forget the three pieces 
of silver. 

Sern: The three pieces of silver? I 
spent them. 

Wise Man (Nodding): I know. You 
spent them that your afflicted wife 
might have a place to rest her head, 
that a weary woman might bear her 
child in the meager comfort of a 
manger, that an oppressed boy might 
be given his freedom. I tell you that, 
in the eyes of the King, your three 
pieces of silver are more precious 
than all the wealth of my coffers. 
Come. (Walks toward the stable) Let 
us kneel in adoration before the 
manger. (A portion of the stable wall 
is removed, and the tableau of Mary, 
Joseph, and the infant Jesus is re- 
revealed. All kneel and join in a 
Christmas carol, with the exception of 
Ira, who sinks down upon the bench 
and covers his face with his hands.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
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Characters: 7 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters wear the tradi- 
tional clothing of the period. Seth and 
Reba are in rags; the Wise Man’s clothes 
are very fine. 

Properties: Several silver coins and three for 
Seth, tray and three coffers or small caskets, 
shawl, baby clothes, bell, egg, apple, bunch 
of grapes. 


Setting: The yard of the inn at Bethlehem 
The rear wall, with a door left center, is the 
front of the stable. A portion of this wall 
must be easily removable to reveal the 
tableau of the manger. The right wall, with 
a door in the middle, is the front of the inn. 
In the middle of the left wall there is an 
arched portal which leads to the highway. 
Downstage center is a bench, with two long 
knives lying underneath it. 

Lighting: The tableau should be brightly 
illuminated. 
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Christmas Spirit 


by Earl J. Dias 


Characters 
SaLiy GILLuM, seventeen 
Mrs. GILLUM 
Mr. GILLUM 
Tom GiLLuM, eighteen 
Bos Assort, T'om’s friend 
Mr. Griaes, a Laneville selectman 
Miss PENNYPACKER, librarian 
Mrs. GRAY 

TimE: About 8:30 on Christmas Eve. 

Serrine: The living room of the Gillum 
home, located in a New England vil- 
lage. 

At Rise: Sauity is inspecting the 
Christmas tree. Mrs. GILLuM sits on 
the sofa, her hand on her forehead. 

Mrs. Gittum: Goodness, I have a 
headache that seems to go right 
down to the tips of my toes. 

Sauiy (Standing back to admire tree): 
It’s all this Christmas rush, Mother. 
You’ve been on the go for over a 
week now. And, golly, we have so 
many cousins and uncles and aunts 
to buy presents for. It’s a wonder 
that you’re still up and around. 

Mrs. Gituium: Oh, I don’t mind Christ- 
mas shopping, Sally. It’s rather fun 
to buy gifts for people, anyway. I 
really enjoy trying to decide what 
particular present will please each 
person. 

Sauiy: Well, I don’t. 

Mrs. Gittum: You mean you don’t 
like shopping? 

Sauty: It’s bedlam! And the stores 
are so crowded —even in a one- 
horse town like ours. 


Mrs. Giiium: One-horse town? You’d 
better not let your father hear you 
talk that way about Laneville. 

Sauiy (Picking up one of presents and 
moving it to another place under the 
tree): Oh, it’s fine for him. He can 
get his writing done here easily 
enough. Heaven knows there’s 
plenty of peace and quiet. In fact, 
the place is a morgue. 

Mrs. Gititum: But that’s what is so 
pleasant about it, Sally. After the 
hustle and bustle of New York, 
Laneville is positively heavenly. 
And your father has really made 
progress here on his new novel. 

Sautiy: That’s something, I suppose. 
Personally, though, I think the place 
is full of hicks. You can almost see 
the hay in their hair. 

Mrs. Gittum: That isn’t a very nice 
thing to say. I think the people here 
are very pleasant and friendly. 

Sau.y (Crossing and sitting in chair at 
left of table): Friendly? They’re a lot 
of cold fish, if you ask me. I’ve 
heard of New Englanders and how 
they’re supposed to be reserved and 
rather distant. Well, I’ve found out. 

Mrs. Gititum (Sighing): You don’t 
seem to have much Christmas spirit, 
Sally. 

Sautiy: Christmas spirit? That’s a 
joke, Mother. Christmas is nothing 
but a commercialized affair, anyway. 
The only ones it benefits are the 
merchants. They’re making money 
hand over fist, just as they do on 








Mother’s Day and Father’s Day 
and all those other so-called senti- 
mental occasions whose whole pur- 
pose is to make everyone spend as 
much money as possible. 

Mrs. Gittum: Goodness, you’re get- 
ting cynical! 

Sauiy: I just see things as they are. 
And honestly, Mother, if I have to 
spend much more time in this ghost 
town, I’ll lose my mind. I dread 
going back to Laneville High after 
Christmas vacation. 

Mrs. GiLium (Dryly): Your father and 
I have noticed that you don’t seem 
to be very happy there. 

Satiy: Happy! The place gives me the 
creeps. A lot of kid stuff about 
Saturday night dances and silly 
basketball games. At Miss Fen- 
wick’s School in New York, we con- 
cerned ourselves with important 
things. 

Mrs. Giiuium: Such as? 

Sa.ty: The latest books and plays and 
concerts — you know, things that 
really matter. 

Mrs. Giitum: Your father and I have 
thought of sending you back to Miss 
Fenwick’s for the last half of the 
school year. 

Sauiy (Rises and goes over to hug her 
mother): Oh, Mother, have you 
really? That would be just wonder- 
ful! (She stretches happily) Back to 
civilization once more. (Mr. Gii- 
LUM enters from right.) 

Mrs. Gittum: Well, John. 
worked late tonight. 

Mr. Gitium (Sighing wearily and sit- 
ting in chair at right of table): Yes, the 
writing was going well, and I didn’t 
want to leave it. One of my char- 
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acters has me on the run, though. 
She’s a woman—one of those 
slinky, attractive creatures — and 
she seems to keep popping into the 
book when I least expect her. 

Satty (Laughing): Why, Dad! I 
didn’t know you were interested in 
such types. 

Mr. Gitivum: I’m interested in them 
only as characters in a novel. 

Mrs. Gituum: I should hope so! 

Sautty: Do you remember last Christ- 
mas Eve? We all went to Mr. Ham- 
mond’s wonderful party, and then 
on Christmas Day we went to the 
matinee of “The King and I.” Oh, 
New York is the place to be on holi- 
days — or any other day. 

Mrs. Grutum: That’s all I’ve had 
from her for the last hour, John. 
Mr. Griutum: I take it Laneville 

doesn’t agree with you, Sally. 

Sauiy: Or I don’t agree with it. 

Mr. Gitium: Strange, because your 
brother likes it here very much. 

Satiy: Of course he does. Tom’s a 
hero at school—football and basket- 
ball and all that sort of adolescent 
drivel. Besides, he’s very fond of 
Sue Benson, too — and she’s enough 
all by herself to make him think 
Laneville’s wonderful. 

Mr. Gitium: Well, at least he’s en- 
tered into the spirit of things. You, 
on the other hand, have been rather 
aloof. Why haven’t you taken part 
in more school activities and learned 
to know some of the local young 
people better? 

Mrs. Griuum: Don’t you know, John? 
Your daughter thinks the entire 
population of Laneville is composed 
of hicks. 
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Mr. Giuium: Indeed? 

Sautty: They don’t have any sophis- 
tication whatsoever. 

Mr. Giiuum: I’ve found them to be 
intelligent and well-informed. 

Sauty (Laughing): I gathered that 
from your short story. 

Mr. Grittum: You mean “A Village 
Incident’’? 

Sau.y: Yes, the one that came out in 
the Saturday Evening Post. You 
made that small town sound like 
paradise. (Shakes her head) Lane- 
ville is a far cry from paradise, as far 
as I’m concerned. 

Mr. Griiium: It’s a very pleasant 
place. And you’d be surprised how 
many townspeople have spoken to 
me about the story. They’re de- 
lighted that I used Laneville as a 
setting. 

Say: It’s probably the first publicity 
the town has received since the 
Revolutionary War. 

Mrs. Griivum: I’ve told Sally she can 
probably go back to Miss Fenwick’s 
for the last half of the school year. 

Mr. Gittum: Yes, she can —if she 
wants to. 

Satty: And I do want to, Dad, very 
much. 

Mr. Griium (Sighing): Well, I’ll miss 
you, Sally, but if it’s what you really 
want, I’ll get a letter off to Miss 
Fenwick’s tonight before I go to bed. 

SALLY (Jumping up and going over to 
kiss her father on the forehead): 
Thank you, Dad. You’re a darling. 

Mr. Gitium (Looking at watch): Hmm 
—nine o’clock. Where’s Tom to- 
night? 

Sautiy: My glorious-voiced brother is 
out singing Christmas carols with 
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some of his pals. 

Mrs. Gittum: Why didn’t you go with 
them, Sally? 

Satiy (Contemptuously): Kid stuff. 

Mrs. Gittum: I think it’s a very 
charming custom. You don’t seem 
to have any Christmas spirit at all. 

Satity: Christmas is commercialized 
just like — 

Mrs. GitLum: Please, Sally, spare us 
the sermon. We’ve been all over 
that once before. (Voices are heard 
outside singing “Silent Night.”” Mrs. 
GILLuM picks up her knitting, SALLY 
re-arranges decorations on Christmas 
tree, and Mr. GILLuM picks up some 
typewritten pages from table and reads 
them over, correcting them occasionally 
with a pencil. When the song is over, 
Mr. GILLUM smiles.) 

Mr. Gittum: Very well done. I 
couldn’t even hear Tom’s monotone. 

Mrs. Git (Pretending to be angry): 
Tom is not a monotone! Besides, 
anyone sounds wonderful when he’s 
singing Christmas carols. (The 
carolers now sing “‘Adeste Fidelis.” 
When the singing is completed, there 
are cries of “Good night,” “See you 
tomorrow,” and “Merry Christmas.” 
Then Tom GI.uvuM enters at upstage 
center, followed by Bos AxBport.) 

Tom: Hi, folks—and merry Christmas! 

Bos: Merry Christmas, everybody! 

Tom: I’ve brought Bob back for a soda. 
After all that singing, we need to 
wet our whistles. 

Mrs. Gittum: There’s plenty in the 
refrigerator. 

Mr. Grittum: Your caroling was ex- 
cellent. 

Tom: You bet. We’re full of the good 
old Christmas spirit. Come on to 








the kitchen, Bob. 

Bos: Want to join us, Sally? 

Mrs. Gitium: Yes, Sally, why don’t 
you have a cold drink with the boys? 

Sauiy: No, thank you. I’m too com- 
fortable right here. 

Bos (Disappointed): O.K. 

Tom: My sister is Little Miss Comfort 
herself, Bob. 

Satty: Ha! Ha! Very funny. (Tom 
and Bos exit right, with Bos casting a 
last look at SALiy, who ignores him.) 

Mrs. Gitium: I think you might have 
been a little more hospitable, Sally. 

Sa.LLy: Tom is hospitality personified. 
He doesn’t need any help. 

Mr. Gitium: That Bob Abbott seems 
to be a very fine boy. 

SALLy: He’s all right, I guess. 

Mr. Gitium: You don’t sound too en- 
thusiastic. 

Satty: He’s so much like Tom — 
crazy about sports and dances and 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Gitium: Well, aren’t those nat- 
ural interests for young people? 

Satiy: There are other things in life. 
Besides, Bob is like all New Eng- 
landers. Why, I don’t think he ever 
spoke ten words to me before to- 
night. 

Mrs. Gittum: And how many words 
have you spoken to him? 

SaL.y: Well, it’s certainly not my place 
to make advances to the male popu- 
lation of Laneville. (Doorbell rings.) 

Mr. Gitium (Rising): I'll get it. (He 
goes to door and opens it, ushering in 
three visitors.) Well, this is a sur- 
prise. Merry Christmas to you all! 
Let me take your coats. (The three 
enter, give him their wraps, and then go 
to greet Mrs. GittuM. Miss PEnny- 
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PACKER 7s a tall, lean woman of in- 
determinate age. She is carrying a 
long, narrow,  attractively-wrapped 
package. Mrs. Gray is stout and 
jolly-looking. Mr. Griaas is about 
Mr. Grttum’s age. He carries a 
scroll. Mr. Gruuium takes the wraps 
and exits with them at right, returning 
a moment later.) 

Mrs. GiiituM (Rising and coming for- 
ward to greet the guests): How are you, 
Miss Pennypacker? How nice to see 
you, Mrs. Gray. And you too, Mr. 
Griggs. Merry Christmas. (The 
three smile and respond “Merry 
Christmas.’’) 

Mr. Gries: I suppose you’re wonder- 
ing just what the three of us are 
doing here. Well, we’re not trying 
to imitate the Three Wise Men of 
old, but we do come, like them, 
bearing gifts. 

Miss PENNYPACKER (Holding up her 
parcel): Indeed we do. 

Mrs. Gray: And happy to do it! 

Mrs. Gititum: Gifts? Why, how 
lovely! But what have we done to 
deserve such kindness? 

Mr. Griacs: Well, as_ Laneville’s 
selectman, I suppose I had better act 
as spokesman. 

Miss PENNYPACKER: Please do, Mr. 
Griggs. 

Mr. Grices: Thank you, Miss Penny- 
packer. 

Mrs. Gray: I can’t think of anyone 
who could do the job more nicely. 
Mr. Grices: And thank you, Mrs. 

Gray. 

Miss PENNYPACKER: I always love to 
hear Mr. Griggs speak at our town 
meetings. He always says just the 
right thing in just the right words. 
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Mrs. Gray: Indeed he does. 

Mr. Gries: Please, ladies, spare my 
blushes. Anyway, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gillum, although my companions, 
I assure you, are overestimating 
my poor talents, I do have something 
to say — if you’ll bear with me. 

Mr. Giuuvum: Of course. (Smiling) I’m 
on tenterhooks. 

Mr. Griaes: Not to keep you in sus- 
pense any longer, I’ll get down to 
business. You see, Mr. Gillum, we 
citizens of Laneville are extremely 
grateful to you. 

Miss PENNYPACKER (Nodding vigor- 
ously): Yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Gray: We’re more than grateful. 

Mr. Griggs: And a group of us, at a 
meeting the other night, decided we 
ought to show some concrete evi- 
dence of our gratitude. 


Mr. Gru: All this is very flattering 
— but grateful for what, may I ask? 


Mr. Griae@s: For several things. First 
of all, we like the way in which you 
have, in a short time, adjusted your- 
self to our Laneville way of life. 
Second, your presence in our com- 
munity has brought us honor and 
some degree of fame. 


Mrs. Gray: It was your story that did 
it, Mr. Gillum. 

Miss PENNYPACKER: Such a lovely 
piece of writing—and how ad- 
mirably you captured the spirit and 
the essence of Laneville in it. 

Mrs. Gray: We mean, of course, “A 
Village Incident”. 

Mr. Griaes: You see, Mr. Gillum, all 
of us thought it remarkable that an 
outsider such as yourself could get 
to the very heart of what we stand 
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for here and what our mode of living 
means to us. 

Miss PENNYPACKER: And we want you 
to know how much we appreciate 
and admire what you’ve done. 

Mr. Griaes: I haven’t much more to 
say. But, as selectman, I have been 
authorized to have this scroll pre- 
pared. (He gives it to Mr. GitLuM) 
It’s not much, perhaps, but please 
believe that what it says is sincerely 
meant and that it reflects accurately 
the sentiments of Laneville’s citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Gittum: Why, thank you. I—I 
just don’t know what to say. 

Mrs. Gray: Please read it aloud, Mr. 
Gillum. 

Mr. Gittum (Opening the scroll): “To 
our friend and neighbor, John Gil- 
lum, the affection and respect of his 
Laneville neighbors is evidenced in 
this scroll. For his ability as a writer 
who understands the human heart 
and for his understanding of our 
community, we offer him our friend- 
ship and admiration. And to a new 
but already well-loved citizen of our 
town, we extend the hand of neigh- 
borliness.”’ 

Mrs. Gittum: Why, John — that is 
wonderful! 

Miss PENNYPACKER 
slightly): Ahem! 

Mr. Griaes: Oh, yes, Miss Penny- 
packer also has something for you 
that we hope you'll like. 

Mr. Gittum: Well, this really is 
Christmas for me! 

Miss PENNYPACKER (Handing package 
to Mr. Gittum): Because I am the 
librarian in Laneville, our committee 
thought I was the logical person to 


(Coughing 








present this to you. We have had 
your story bound in leather for you. 
We all thought it would be most 
appropriate. 

Mr. Gituum: I can’t think of anything 
that would have pleased me more. 
Mrs. Gray (Smiling): It’s my turn 

now, I think. 

Mr. Gittum: You mean there is more? 

Mrs. Gray: Really, it isn’t much, but 
we hope you'll like it. As president 
of the Laneville Historical Society, 
I’ve been instructed by our members 
to present you and your entire 
family with a life membership in the 
Society. (She hands him a certificate) 
This includes you, Mrs. Gillum, and 
your son and daughter. 

Mrs. Gittum: Thank you very much. 

Sa..y: It’s very thoughtful of you. 

Mr. Giiivum: I hardly know what to 
say, although, (Grinning) I’m sup- 
posed to be a man of words. But I 
want all of you to know how much I 
appreciate your kindness. You 
merely illustrate what I’ve known 
all along—that Laneville is a 
neighborly place. 

Mr. Grices (Begins to applaud and is 
joined by Miss PENNYPACKER and 
Mrs. Gray): Bravo! 

Mrs. GittumM: Won’t all of you please 
have some refreshment with us? 
John, let’s go into the dining room 
for a snack. 

Mr. Gittum: Wonderful idea. 

Mrs. Gray: Thank you. I’m supposed 
to be on a diet — but certainly one 
ought to be able to cheat a little on 
Christmas Eve. 

Mrs. Gritum (Laughing): Indeed one 
should. (She leads way to door right 
and all but SALLY exit. Mrs. Grutum 


stops at door) Coming, Sally? 

Satty: I’m not hungry, Mother — 
thanks. (SaLiy rises and goes to 
table at center. She takes up scroll, 
which Mr. Giiium has left on table, 
and reads it aloud. Then she sets 
scroll down on table once more, goes to 
sofa, sits down, and seems to be very 
thoughtful. After a moment or two, 
Bos enters from right.) 

Bos: Hi. 

Sauty: Hello, Bob. Where’s Tom? 

Bos: He’s helping your mother with 
the refreshments. Say, isn’t it won- 
derful about your father? The old 
town has really gone all-out for him. 

SALLy: It’s very nice. 

Bos: That story of his was good. 

Sauiy: I didn’t know you’d read it. 

Bos: Sure. I’ve been wanting to tell 
your father how much I liked it — 
but, well, you know — it’s kind of 
hard to tell the author exactly how 
you feel about his story. 

Satiy: And you New Englanders have 
never been famous for talking a lot. 

Bos (Smiling): I guess that’s right. 
(Seriously) You know, parts of your 
father’s story reminded me of Tho- 
reau. It has the same viewpoint 
that Walden does. 

Satiy: Dad would be flattered to hear 
you compare him to Thoreau. I had 
no idea you were a Thoreau fan. 

Bos: Gosh, yes. His writing is always 
meaty — something you can sink 
your teeth into. Emerson is the same 
way, too. You really have to think 
when you read him. Last summer I 
read Emerson’s essay on “Self- 
Reliance”’ a dozen times or more — 
and I found something new in it 
each time. 
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SALLY (Enthusiastically): I’ve read it 
several times, too. . When I was 
to Miss Fenwick’s in New York, 
I thought it was wonderful. (Slowly) 
But I didn’t expect you to feel that 
way. 

Bos: What do you mean, Sally? 

SALLY: I’ve always thought that about 
all you were interested in was foot- 
ball and baseball. 

Bos: There’s nothing wrong with foot- 
ball and baseball — but for Pete’s 
sake, I know there are other things 
in life. 

Sauty: It just seems strange to hear 
you talking about Thoreau and 
Emerson. I never realized — 

Bos (Grinning): In other words, you 
thought I had a pointed head or 
something. 

Sautty (Upset): Oh, no — it was just 
that I never thought of you as liking 
books. 

Bos: Well, after all, how would you 
know I liked to read? You hardly 
speak-to me at school. In fact, you 
just brush by me in the corridor with 
your head ’way up in the air. 

Say (Heatedly): That’s not true. It’s 
just that everyone at Laneville High 
seems so reserved. They hide in their 
shells like turtles all the time. 

Bos: You just don’t understand. Some 
of the kids are shy, and they don’t 
want to impose themselves on any- 
one. But you should have heard 
what the boys said when you first 
came. 

Satity: What do you mean? 

Bos: They were all talking about how 
pretty you were—and what an 
addition you made to the school. 


hinted he was glad to see me around. 

Bos: They were all afraid to talk to 
you. Some of the fellows began to 
think you were conceited, and that 
you looked down on them because 
you came from New York. I re- 
member back in October, some of 
the kids wanted to ask you to be a 
cheerleader — but they didn’t dare. 
They thought you’d laugh right in 
their faces. 

Sauiy: But I would have loved being 
a cheerleader! 

Bos: I’m sure you could be one next 
year. I’ll be glad to tell them if you 
want me to. 

Sauiy (Thoughtfully): No — I think it 
might be nice if I told them myself. 

Bos: Swell! Wish I were going to be 
around to see you in action. 

Sauiy: But where are you going? 

Bos: To Harvard — I hope. 

Sauiy (Impressed): Harvard! 

Bos: Sure. My father went there and 
my grandfather and my _ great- 
grandfather. 

Sauiy: Golly! 

Bos: Sally, there’s been something I’ve 
wanted to ask you — but I’ve been 
afraid you’d give me the cold shoul- 
der. 

Sauiy: Go ahead, Bob. 

Bos (Squaring his shoulders): Well, 
here goes. You probably know that 
during Christmas week there’s al- 
ways a big dance in Laneville. We 
have it to celebrate the anniversary 
of the Battle of Laneville — that 
was back in the Revolution when a 
band of Laneville volunteers foiled a 
British raid on the town. 

Sauty: I’ve heard of it. 


Satty: Not one of them has even Bos: The dance is a costume affair; 
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everyone goes dressed in clothes of 


the Revolutionary period. You 
probably think that’s silly, though. 

Sauty: I think it sounds like a lot of 
fun! 

Bos: You really mean that? 

Satty: Of course I do. 

Bos (Grinning): Well, then, I guess it’s 
safe to ask you. (Gulping) Will you 
go with me? 

Say: I’d love to. 

Bos: Swell! That makes this a really 
merry Christmas for me. 

Satty (Thoughtfully): For me, too. 
(Mr. and Mrs. Giiutum, Tom, Miss 
PENNYPACKER, Mrs. Gray and Mr. 
Griaes enter from right. The guests 
have their wraps on. They move to- 
ward upstage door.) 

Mrs. Gittum: And thank you again 
for coming. You’ve been very kind. 

Mr. Grit: I never shall forget this 
night. 

Mr. Griaes: Nor shall we. 

Miss PENNYPACKER: It’s so wonderful 
to have a really distinguished writer 
in our midst. 

Mrs. Gray: And I do hope, Mr. 
Gillum, that you’ll be with us a long 
time. 

Mr. Gitivum: I assure you I haven’t 
any intention of leaving Laneville. 

Mrs. Gitium: It’s too nice a place to 
leave. 

Tom: I second the statement! 

Mr. Griaes: Good for you, Tom. And 
now, ladies, we had best be going. 
Merry Christmas, everyone. (All 
those on stage now shout “Merry 
Christmas!”” Miss PENNYPACKER, 
Mrs. Gray, and Mr. Griaes exit.) 

Mr. Gitium: Now, wasn’t that a won- 
derful gesture on their part? I don’t 


know when I’ve encountered such 
friendly people. 

Tom: You ought to run for selectman 
yourself, Dad. You’d be a cinch to 
win. 

Mr. Gititum (Laughing): No thanks. 
I’ll keep out of politics and stick to 
my typewriter. 

Bos: I have to be going; it’s getting 
late. Thanks for the soda — and 
thank you, Sally. 

Satiy: Thank you. 

Tom: Say, what’s going on here? 

Bos (Banteringly): Nothing that con- 
cerns you, old boy. 

Tom: Hmmm. 

Bos: Well, good-night, everybody — 
and Merry Christmas. 

Aut: Merry Christmas. (After a final 
smile in SALLY’s direction, Bos exits 
upstage center.) 

Tom: My, my! Looks serious. 

Satiy: What are you talking about? 

Tom: That smile Bob just gave you. 

Satiy: There was nothing wrong with 
the smile. 

Tom (Whistling): I’ll say there wasn’t! 
Say, Mom, are we going to open our 
presents at midnight as usual? 

Mrs. Griuum: Indeed we are. 

Tom: Well, I think I’ll take a little nap 
until then. You’ll call me when it’s 
time, won’t you? 

Mrs. Giiivum: Of course. 

Tom: Good. See you later. (He goes to 
door right and pauses there) Boy, 
what a smile that was! (Tom exits 
right. Mrs. GiLuum goes over to 
Christmas tree and begins to rearrange 
some of the gifts.) 

Mr. Griuvm: I suppose this is as good 
a time as any for me to write that 
letter to Miss Fenwick’s. If you’re 
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going to go there next month, we’d 
better make arrangements as soon 
as possible. 

Mrs. Gittum: That’s a good idea, 
John. 

SaLLy (Joining mother at tree): Dad, 
I — I don’t think you need to write 
that letter. 

Mr. Gituum: Not write it? 

Sauiy: No, I’ve changed my mind. 

Mr. Gittum (Smiling): That’s a 
woman’s privilege. 

Mrs. Gitium: That’s wonderful, Sally. 
I’d so much rather have you here 
with us. 

Sautiy: And I’d rather be here. 

Mr. Grttum (Comes to tree and puts 
arm about Satuty’s _ shoulders): 
Changed your mind about Lane- 
ville? 

Sauiy: Yes, Dad, I have. It’s hard to 
explain and I don’t suppose I can 
put it into words the way you could, 
but I think I’ve been a bit hard on 
Laneville. 

Mr. GitiuM (Going to table and picking 
up the scroll) : Did this have anything 
to do with your change of heart? 

Sauiy: Yes, that — and a lot of other 
things I didn’t understand before 
tonight. I guess I never understood 
that you have to give in order to get 
— that in order to have friends you 
have to be friendly. Maybe it’s 
something like Christmas. It’s 
really more fun when you give pres- 
ents as well as get them. 

Mrs. Gittum: I’m glad to hear you 
say that, dear. 

Satty: I just wish I’d realized a lot 
sooner how stand-offish I was being. 

Mr. Giiuum: Maybe such things take 
time, Sally. 
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Satiy: Anyhow, I don’t need to make 
a New Year’s resolution to like 
Laneville. I know I’m going to like it. 

Mr. Gittum (Teasingly): Any par- 
ticular person in Laneville you know 
you're going to like especially? 

Satty: Oh, Dad! Bob’s a nice boy, 
and I do like him very much — but 
I’m thinking of other things besides 
Bob. I could have joined some of 
the school clubs, I could have tried 
out for a part in the school play, I 
could have done so many things. 
I’m just lucky I have a second 
chance to prove myself. Did you 
know they wanted me to be a cheer- 
leader and they were afraid to ask 
me? 

Mr. Gittum: You’d make a mighty 
pretty cheerleader. 

Say: I’m going to ask if I can be one 
next year. 

Mr. Gituum: Good girl! 

Sauy: Well, I think Tom’s idea about 
a nap until midnight is a good one. 
I'll go to sleep now — but remember 
to wake me for the festivities! (She 
waves at her parents, calls “Merry 
Christmas” as she reaches the door, 
and then exits as her parents say 
“Merry Christmas.’’) 

Mr. Gittum: Now that’s the best 
Christmas gift of all. Good will 
toward men. I think Sally’s found 
the meaning of those words. 

Mrs. Griuuum: Yes, she’s grown up a 
bit tonight, John. 

Mr. Giuuvm: And now, how would you 
like me to read you what I’ve written 
today? 

Mrs. Gittum: You mean about that 
slinky, attractive woman that keeps 
popping into the book? 








Mr. Gitium: Well, she does make an 
appearance. 

Mrs. Gititum: Just to show that I’m 
full of the Christmas spirit, too, I'll 
come along with you, John. As 


you’ve said, good will toward men 
— and women, too, slinky or other- 
wise. (They exit arm in arm, chuck- 
ling, as the curtains close.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


CuRISTMAS SPIRIT 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. When Tom, Bob, 
Miss Pennypacker, Mrs. Gray and Mr. 
Griggs enter they wear coats, scarves, hats, 
etc. Mr. Gillum might wear horn-rimmed 
glasses. 

Properties: Long wrapped package, scroll, 
certificate, knitting, papers, pencil. 

Setting: The living room of the Gillum home. 





At right is a fireplace. Dowsing right is 
a large sofa. At center is a table holding 
books and magazines. At left is a well- 
stocked bookcase. On either side of the 
table are comfortable chairs. A door at 
right leads to the rest of the house, one at 
upstage center to the outside. Near the 
fireplace is a decorated Christmas tree with 
a number of wrapped presents underneath. 
Other Christmas decorations may be placed’ 
around room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Room for Mary 


By Muriel B. Thurston 


Characters 
Moruer, Sarah Warren 
JANE, in her early twenties 
Martna, college girl 
ANNE, 1n her late teens 
Praay, typical teen-ager 
Mary, @ young woman 

SeTrine: Living room. 

Ar Rise: Moruer is busily dusting in 
the living room, while humming a 
Christmas carol. The phone rings and 
she crosses the room to left to answer tt. 

Moruer: Hello, Sarah Warren speak- 
ing. Oh, hello Reverend Young, 
how are you? . . . Fine, thanks. ... 
Oh, a Merry Christmas to you too! 
I dare say you’re busy the day before 
Christmas. . . . Yes, I guess we all 
are... . Oh, we’re expecting John 
home from Albany tonight. Yes, 
he’s been there on business these 
past two weeks. Well, as a matter of 
fact, we’re having a regular home- 
coming here — Jane is taking a few 
days off from her job in New York 
and Martha arrives from college any 
minute. . . . Yes, she stopped off in 
New York with a friend for a few 
days on her way home. . . . Well, we 
are pretty excited of course — Peggy 
and Anne and [I are all in a dither 
getting ready. But we’re all plan- 
ning to attend Christmas Eve serv- 
ice tonight... . (Laughs) . . . That’s 
right. . . . (Listens, interjecting occa- 
sionally) ...Oh!...Oh my... isn’t 
that a shame! . . . Well, the poor 





soul... . Oh, a little boy, how nice. ... 
Yes, I can imagine it would. ... Why, 
Reverend Young, you know I’d be 
happy to take her in under ordinary 
circumstances, but with the girls 
coming home and so much excite- 
ment about Christmas, I don’t 
know. . . . Oh, but it 7s Christmas 
Eve and we’ll make out somehow. .. . 
You tell her she’s most welcome. 
Yes... that’s all right. I’ll see you 
then. Goodbye. (Hangs up receiver, 
puts hand to head and sighs and re- 
sumes work at greater speed. Door 
slams and Praay enters left, dressed 
in winter coat, blue jeans, saddle 
shoes, etc.) 

Praey: Hi, Mom! What’s new? (Takes 
off coat, gloves, etc., and scatters them 
as she flops in chair and reaches for 
apple) Believe me, no cherubs for 
me when I get married! Those two 
kids I’ve been taking care of today 
have me worn to a frizzle! 

Moruer (Chuckling): You mean “fraz- 
zle”’ dear. 

Praey: Well, either way, I’ll never be 
the same! The baby’s cute, ’though 
he does holler a lot these days. 

Moruer: Teething probably. 

Preaey: That’s what his mother says. 
Little Carol was into everything — I 
didn’t have a minute’s peace. 

Morner: Sounds like somebody aged 
two I used to know! (Smiles at her) 

Pracy (Rises and crosses to MOTHER 
and hugs her as she goes off to kitchen 
at right): You know I was a beautiful, 


well-behaved little angel — just look 
at me now! 

Moruer (Wearily): Yes, just look! 
(Indicates scattered clothing) Come 
back here and pick up this mess. 
(Pecay returns from kitchen with 
handful of Christmas cookies and 
assumes grotesque postition across 
chair with magazine in her hand.) 
Really, Peggy! The rest of the girls 
might appreciate some of those 
cookies too, you know. (ANNE enters 
right.) 

Preaey: Aw, Mom, I’m a growing girl! 

Anne: You certainly are! And if you 
don’t stop feeding your face so much 
you'll soon burst at the seams! 
Hello, Mother. (Crosses and kisses 
her) Heard from Dad or the girls? 

MorueEr: Not yet, dear, but I expect 
them any minute. I guess Dad must 
be driving slowly. It’s snowing in 
Albany. Oh — Peggy, put all these 
things away for me while I fix my 
hair. 

Praey (Absently): Mmmmmm. 

Anne: Guess I'll clean up a bit too. 
Mother, don’t you think Peggy 
should change? That outfit looks 
terrible for Christmas Eve — espe- 
cially for a family reunion. 

Moruer: Yes, Peggy, you’d better 
change. 

Praey: For goodness’ sake, Mom, what 
for? Everyone knows me here and I 
hate all this frilly business. 

ANNE: You don’t have to be frilly to be 
clean and neat, and personally, I’m 
sick and tired of seeing you looking a 
mess. (Flounces out right. Praey 
springs up and snatches her clothing 
and with exaggerated motions flounces 
after ANNE, mimicking her.) 


Pracy: Deah me! Two years ago we 
were just a gal in jeans ourself, but 
l-ooook at us n-ow! (Moruer laughs, 
and picking up cleaning equipment 
goes to the kitchen. The front door 
opens and JANE and MARTHA quietly 
enter left.) 

JANE (Laughs): Well, well, a royal 
reception! 

Martua: Hi ho you all — two tired 
travelers are looking for a “room at 
the inn!” How’s about it? (Moruer 
and ANNE rush in right — there are 
warm welcomes and a general remov- 
ing and hanging of wraps, etc.) 

Moruer: | was just fixing a cup of tea. 
How wonderful, now we can talk a 
bit. Anne, dear, bring in the tea and 
cookies, and you two just sit down 
and let me look at you! It’s so good 
to have you home again! 

JANE: It’s good to be home too, Mother. 
Oh, those city crowds! 

Moruer: I can imagine. Well, we'll 
have a real home Christmas and a 
grand time all together. 

Martua: Sounds wonderful — oh, I 
have so much to tell you I don’t 
know where to begin. Where’s Dad? 

Moruer: He'll be arriving home soon 
— he’s been in Albany on business. 
(PrGGy enters in skirt and sweater, 
still mimicking ANNE, who follows 
with tea.) 

Preacy: How do I look now, Mother 
deah? (Sees sisters and resumes 
normalenthusiasm) Jane and Martha! 
Hi, you two! Gosh, it’s good to see 
you! Did you bring me something 
super from Santa? 

JANE: Hasn’t changed a bit — how’s 
the world been treating you, kitten? 

Praey: Oh, I guess I’ll stand up under 
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the strain. Ummmmm, FOOD! 

ANNE: Honestly, Mother, she must 
have a bottomless pit for a stomach. 

Peacy: You’re just jealous because 
you have to starve yourself to keep 
that wan, mysterious look to fasci- 
nate Bill. Little does he know you’re 
just hungry! 

AnNE: Mother, make her stop! 

Jane: Aha, a new love interest! 

Marta: Listen to who’s talking! 

Moruer (Laughs and holds up her 
hands): Wait a minute, things are 
progressing too fast. I have a prob- 
lem to present to you before you get 
too involved here. 

Praey: Fire away, old dear. 

ANNE: Peggy! 

Moruer: Reverend Young called just 
a few minutes before you all came 
home, and he told me a rather sad 


story. 


| Martua: Oh, oh, here we go again — 


he knows where to find a soft heart. 

JANE: What is it this time, Mother? 

Moruer: Well, I’ll admit it touched 
me because it concerned a young 
girl — a displaced person just about 
your age. She and her husband ar- 
rived in this country a few days ago 
and were going on to Kansas where 
he has been promised work. How- 
ever, she had a baby boy the day 
they reached our town and he had to 
go on without her. She’s to follow 
him as soon as she is able to travel, 
but in the meantime she has just 
been discharged from the hospital 
and she’s weak and frightened and 
has no one to care for her and no 
place to go. 

Praay (Disinterested tone): How sad, 
how sad. 
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Martua: Wait, Mom, let me finish the 
story. So, our beloved Pastor thought 
and thought, ““Now who would take 
these people in and work her fingers 
to the bone to take care of them? 
Aha! Just the ones— Sarah and 
John Warren.” 

Moruer: I believe his main thought 
was that you girls could make her 
feel at home and include her in your 
Christmas fun. 

JANE: Oh, but Mother, over Christ- 
mas—a perfect stranger in the house. 

Martna: And we’d looked forward to 
just a family holiday together! 

Praey: A baby howling around here all 
Christmas day — horrible thought! 

Moruer: Well, I wondered how you’d 
feel — I’m sure Dad and I wouldn’t 
mind. 

ANNE: No, you wouldn’t mind — 
you’d just fuss over her and wear 
yourselves out seeing that she had a 
nice Christmas and you wouldn’t 
have any fun at all! I vote NO — 
let’s have a family time — no out- 
siders. 

JANE: Well, I suppose it sounds dread- 
ful, but I am tired of confusion and I 
would like a relaxing time — perhaps 
a few friends in tomorrow night for a 
while. Jim Harwood is driving over 
for the evening, and I know Martha 
would like to have Ed over for a 
while... 

Praey: Aha, Jim Harwood, so that’s 
the new heart-throb! 

ANNE: Oh, Peggy, don’t be so infantile! 
Bill is coming too. 

Martua: That sounds like fun to me. 

Preacy: Well, if we’re making it a 
party, I’m going to invite Squinty 
Miller for me. 








JANE: Squinty — that sounds like quite 
a character! 

ANNE: You hit the nail right on the 
head that time! 

Prccy: Well, J like him — he’s an 
authority on bugs. 

Martua: Oh, divine! 

Moruer: Well, I don’t see why this 
person would disturb your plans. 
There will probably be a half a dozen 
others here too before you get 
through and she’d have a wonderful 
time. 

ANNE: Oh, Mom, let’s face it, we'd all 
feel uncomfortable and have to spend 
half our time making sure she was 
enjoying herself, instead of having 
fun ourselves. 

JANE: Besides, have you forgotten how 
much care a new baby is, Mother? 
Moruer: This all sounds a wee bit 
selfish to me— where’s your real 
Christmas spirit, girls? I always 
thought my family had plenty of it! 

ANNE: We do, Mother, but we’re think- 
ing of you too, you know. 

Moruer: Well, I’m going upstairs to 
do some last minute wrapping — 
you think it over and decide while 
I’m gone. (Moruer exits and front 
doorbell rings. Praey answers it 
and comes back with large package. 
Meanwhile ANNE starts fixing tree.) 

Pracy: Jane, it’s for you — quick, 
open it and let’s see what’s in it — 
it looks yummy! 

JANE: Relax, chum, it contains my 
presents for everyone — all wrapped 
and ready for the tree. I’m sure 
glad it arrived on time. I might as 
well arrange them now and have it 
over with. The tree looks lovely, 
Anne. 


ANNE: It needs a little more work 
here and there. 

Martna: Get away from that suitcase, 
Peggy — that one has presents in 
it— unwrapped, so no_ peeking! 
You might take the other one up- 
stairs for me, though, like a good girl. 

Pracy: Who was your maid at college? 
Good old Peg! (Takes suitcase off. 
Others work on tree, arrange packages, 
etc. MARTHA opens large package.) 

JANE: I suppose we’d better make up 
our minds about this refugee of 
Mother’s. It zs too bad she’ll be 
alone over Christmas. 

ANNE: Well, I don’t have to think it 
over. As Peg says, imagine a howl- 
ing baby in the house. 

Marrua: Well, I think someone will 
find a place for her—one of us 
would have to move out of a bed- 
room to make way for her. 

JANE: Then we’re agreed — no room 
in this inn, eh girls? 

Marrtua: Sounds a little cold-blooded, 
but that’s the way it is. (PEG@y re- 
turns bedecked in Marrua’s formal 
gown, heavily made up with an absurd 
hairdo adorned with a large flower. She 
has on saddle shoes and makes an 
elaborate entrance.) 


d 
Martna (Horrified): Peggy! Take that 


off this minute! 

ANNE: See what I have to put up with, 
girls? (Pray circles the room making 
all sorts of wild gestures and posing, 
while Martua follows her.) 

Martua: Peggy! Be careful with that 
gown! (Moruer enters.) 

Moruer: Peggy, what on earth are you 
doing? Go and take that outfit off 
immediately and scrub that stuff off 
your face. If your father ever walked 
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in now you’d frighten him to death! 
Well, girls, what did you decide? 

JANE: Well, Mom, we decided against 
her coming. We think some other 
church family should do it for a 
change. 

Martua: Yes, can’t she go somewhere 
else? 

Moruer (Sarcastically): I dare say 
there’s an empty stable somewhere. 

ANNE: Oh, Mother, that’s not fair. 

Moruer: I’m sorry — I’m quite dis- 
appointed in all of you, and I don’t 
know what Dad will say. .. . (Phone 
rings.) Ill get it. (Girls talk softly 
among themselves, obviously worried 
about MorueEr’s reaction.) Hello. ... 
Yes, this is Sarah Warren speaking. 
(Aside to girls) It’s a long distance — 
who on earth — Oh yes. Oh John! 
What are you doing so far away? 
We’ve been expecting you any 
minute. ... (Alarmed) . . . Has any- 
thing happened? ... Oh no/... Oh, 
John, are you badly hurt? . . . But, 
John, that means you won’t be with 
us for Christmas! I’m coming right 
up there — where are you? . . . Oh, 
but John, we’ve never been separated 

... Yes, I guess 
so, but it won’t be the same. . 
You’re sure you'll be able to come 
home the 26th? . . . We’ll wait and 
have our Christmas then . . . well, 
all right, we’ll call tomorrow to see 
how you are, and tell you about our 
day. What number shall I call? .. . 
All right. Please take care of your- 
self, dear. We’ll miss you. ... Yes, 
goodbye. (Hangs up with bewildered 
look on her face, crosses to chair. Girls 
cluster around.) 

JANE: Has something happened to 
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Dad, Mother? Tell us, quickly. 

Moruer: He was in an auto accident. 
No one was hurt too badly, but your 
Dad injured his shoulder a little and 
the doctor insists he stay until the 
day after Christmas to make sure 
there’s no other injury and to pre- 
vent shock. 

Preaey: That means Daddy won’t be 
home for Christmas? 

Moruer: I wanted to wait until the 
26th to celebrate, but he won’t let us. 
He wants to think of us all celebrat- 
ing just as we always do. He says 
they have a little celebration for the 
hospital patients, so he’ll make out 
all right. I guess we’ll just have to 
carry on as best we can... but it 
will seem strange. 

ANNE: Poor Dad, all alone for Christ- 
mas. (The girls all look at each other.) 

JANE: It seems awful when it’s some- 
one you love who is to be alone. 

Martua: Dad always gets such a big 
kick out of all the Christmas doings. 

ANNE: I guess we’ve been pretty selfish 
thinking about our fun, girls. That 
little refugee’s husband is probably 
worrying about her holiday just as 
we are worrying about Dad’s. 

JANE: That’s true. Tell you what — 
let’s change our minds and concen- 
trate on giving her a marvelous 
time, and that will help us to get 
through Christmas until Dad gets 
here. 

Au: All right, let’s! 

Marra: We'll have our Christmas 
presents tomorrow and then rewrap 
them and have another celebration 
when Dad comes so he won’t miss 
the fun. 

Praay: Two for the price of one! 








Moruer: Thank you girls. I knew I 
could count on you! But we’d better 
get busy — I’m expecting her any 
minute! 

JANE: Mother! We might have known! 

ANNE: Oh, but girls, there’ll be nothing 
under the tree for the mother and 
her baby. 

JANE: We all have plenty of nice things 
we can share with her. Mom and I 
will be in charge of that! 

Moruer: I’ve saved a box of toys for 
my prospective grandchildren — 
things you girls hardly touched — 
they will do for the baby. They’re at 
the top of the stairs, Martha. Oh — 
Peggy and Anne, bring the old 
bassinet and the box of baby things. 
I’ve set them out too. You two will 
have to bunk on the studio couch in 
the den. (Peacy, ANNE and MARTHA 
exit right while JANE takes a small 
package from her purse.) 

JANE: Here, Mother, I just bought this 
perfume for myself — perfume does 
a lot for a woman’s morale! And I 
have a new slip too in my suitcase. 

Moruer: That’s very generous, dear 
—you always buy such wonderful 
perfume. Do you think Dad and I 
should give her a check? She could 
probably use it. 

JANE: I think you could do it graciously 
without hurting her feelings. 

Moruer: All right, I’ll do that then. 
(Girls enter in a burst of noise and 
enthusiasm and set up bassinet. ANNE 
jinds rattle and ties it to tree with a 
pretty bow, then leaves. Praay opens 
box of baby clothes and sets bonnet on 
her head.) 

Preaey: Look, Mom, I told you I was 

a beautiful baby. 





JANE: Peggy, for goodness’ sake — 





go and change! If that poor girl 
walks in here now she’ll think she’s 
been sent to the insane asylum! 

Praey (Still rummaging): She'll have { 
to get used to me sooner or later! 

Marrua (Opening suitcase): Here, 
Mother, I just finished knitting this 
sweater — will it do? 

Moruer: Oh, that’s lovely, Martha — 
you do knit so beautifully. 

Martua: Take it easy on that dress, 
Peg! 

Praay: Relax, dearie. What on earth « 
can I give her? Most of my things 
are wrecked before I have them an 
hour. 

Moruer: You have that lovely neck- 
lace and bracelet Aunt Dot sent for 
your birthday — you’ve never worn 
them. 

Preacy (Pretending heartbreak): My 


one touch of glamour! Ah me, such} 


sacrifice. 
turns.) 
ANNE: My contribution—my new 
scarf and gloves. 
Mortuer: Oh, nice, Anne — I’m glad 
these things are all so pretty — it’ll 


(Goes off right. ANNE re- 





be a lovely Christmas for a lonely 
girl. (Praay enters, carrying jewelry 
box.) 

Moruer: Thanks, Peggy. 

JANE: All this time we’ve never asked 
her name and I want to write this 
card. What is her name, Mother, 
do you know? 

Moruer: | was just thinking of it, and 
it gave me the queerest feeling. Her 
name is Mary. (All stop short.) 

Preey (Softly): Well, can you beat 

that! (Doorbell rings and MorHer 

straightens her dress and pats her hai 








; 





<e ~- and goes to door. She returns with (Preaay takes the baby and puts it in 
’ girl Mary and the “baby,” wrapped in a bassinet and fusses over it, while 
she’s blanket.) ' ANNE stands by softly exclaiming and 
Moru_Er: Mary, this is my family, and admiring. Morser, Marrua and 
have{ we all want you to know how happy JANE help Mary to unwrap and 
er! we are that you’ve come to spend settle her in chair, making soft con- 
Here, Christmas with us. versation as the curtain slowly closes.) 
t this } Mary (Jn broken English): Oh, thank 
you so much — you are so kind. THE END 
ha — 
lress, 
PRODUCTION NOTES 
earth « Room ror Mary 
hings Characters: 6 female. 
m an Playing Time: 25 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern dress. Peggy wears out- 
door winter clothing over blue jeans, and 
neck- saddle shoes, when she first enters. Later 
f she enters in a skirt and sweater and then 
at for in a formal gown with a large flower in her 
worn hair. Jane, Martha and Mary are dressed 
appropriately to enter from the outside. 
Anne should wear high heels and youthful 
My but fairly sophisticated clothing. 
such $ Properties: Duster; Christmas cookies; large 
| wrapped box containing wrapped presents; 
[E re- box of baby clothes, including a bonnet; 
jewelry box; two suitcases for Martha, one 
containing a sweater, and one for Jane; 
new perfume box in Jane’s pocketbook; tea 
things and cookies on a gen bassinet; box 
of baby toys, including a rattle; glove ‘box; 
— box; doll wrapped in blankets for the 
“ a y. ” 
Setting: Average living room. A telephone on 
a stand, an easy chair, and a table beside 


the chair with a dish of apples and a maga- 
zine on it are near the door leading to the 
outside at left. Another chair is near by; 
at least two others are in the room. A 








Christmas tree almost completely deco- 
rated is at right; packages and ribbon and 
other gift wrapping accessories are on a 
table near it. A sofa may be placed next to 
this table against the rear wall; a carpet 
sweeper should be | against the wall. 

t, and A door at right leads to the rest of the house. 

" Her Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Birds’ Christmas Carol 


by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
adapted by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
THE CAROLERS 
NARRATOR 
GRANDMA BirD 
DoNALD 
HuGu 
PAUL 
Caro. | 
NursE PARKER 
UNCLE JACK 
Mrs. RuGGLES 
NINE RuGGLES CHILDREN 
Mrs. Birp 


the Bird children 


BerorE Rise: CaROLERS enler on 
apron of stage. 

Ist Caro.er: Is this our last stop? My 
feet are nearly frozen! 

Leaver: Yes, this is the last one. Then 
home to my house for plenty of hot 
chocolate. 

2np CaROLER: Someone must be up 
late in that big house across the 
street. All of the windows on the 
second floor are lighted. 

3RD CaROLER: Maybe they’ll invite us 
in to get warm. 

Leaver: Think about the music in- 
stead of your feet, and you won’t be 
so cold. Now, this is our last per- 
formance, so let’s do our very best. 
(CAROLERS sing several selections.) 
That was truly beautiful. I’m sure 
anyone who was listening would feel 


the real spirit of Christmas in your 
music. 

2np Caro.er: I wonder if they were 
listening in that big house. The 
lights are still on, but no one is 
opening the door. 

3RD CaROLER: I wonder how many 
people have heard our carols to- 
night, and what they thought of 
them. 

Leaver: That’s something we'll never 
know. But I have an idea that our 
Christmas caroling affects people 
more than we imagine. Who knows 
but what Christmas will take on a 
deeper meaning to some folks, just 
because of the carols we sang to- 
night. (Caroters exit, all but one 
who serves as NARRATOR.) 

Narrator: And even our leader would 
have been surprised at the results of 
our carol-singing in the big, brown- 
stone house. The family’s name was 
Bird, and the reason why the Birds’ 
Nest was all lighted up in the small 
hours of Christmas morning, was 
that a new little fledgling, a very 
precious Baby Bird had come into 
the world shortly after midnight. 
As the other children gather in the 
living room after breakfast, their 
Christmas gifts are almost forgotten 
in the excitement of hearing about 
their baby sister. (Exits) 


* * * * 
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ScENE 1 

SeTTING: A living room decorated for 
Christmas. 

Ar Rise: Three small boys are gathered 
about their grandmother. 

Hucu: What’s the baby’s name, 
Grandma? What are they going to 
call her? 

GRANDMA: I can’t say for sure, dear, 
but I think your mother’s going to 
call her Lucy. Would you like that? 

Hueu: Oh, yes, well enough. It will 
do... fora girl! If it had been a 
boy, I think Texas would be a good 
name. 

Donap (In disgust): Aw, Texas isn’t 
a real boy’s name. It’s the name of a 
state. 

Hueu: It can also be a boy’s name. 
Lots of boys are named Texas! 

DonaLp: Only in stories. Not for real! 
Anyhow, the baby’s not a boy, it’s a 
girl, so what are we arguing about? 

Paut: I think Luella’s a pretty name. 

Huan: Yeah! Ever since you had that 
pretty nurse in the hospital named 
Luella, that’s your favorite name. 
You even wanted to name our puppy 
Luella. 

Dona.p: Dorothy’s a good name, too. 

Hueu: Especially when it belongs to 
Dorothy Hagen, the girl who sits 
across the aisle from you. 

Dona.p: Now listen, you... . 

GRANDMA: Children! Children! Not 
so loud! We don’t want to disturb 
your mother or wake the baby! Any- 
how, we can’t be absolutely sure 
what the baby’s name is until we 
hear from your mother. 

PauL: Maybe Dad will have a good 
idea for a name. 

Huan: Nope. Dad named all three of 
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us boys. He says it’s Mother’s turn 
this time. 

Donatp: Uncle Jack says a first girl 
baby should always be named for 
its mother. 

GRANDMA: Well, one thing you can be 
sure of. Your mother will never 
allow her baby to go over night 
without a name. In fact, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if the matter has al- 
ready been settled. 

Pau: When are we going to see the 
baby? 

GraNpMa: As soon as the nurse says 
you may go up. 

Donatp: Aw, I don’t want to see it. 
I’d rather ride my new tricycle 
around the block. 

GRANDMA: Donald Bird! What a 
dreadful thing to say! Of course, 
you want to see your little sister. 
(Enter Nurse) 

Nurse (To GrRanpMA): Excuse me, 
ma’am, but Mrs. Bird would like 
you to bring the boys upstairs now 
to see the baby. 

GRANDMA: That’s wonderful, Nurse. 
We'll be right up. 

Pau: What’s the baby’s name, Miss 
Parker? Has Mother decided yet? 

Nurse: Indeed, she has, and I think 
she has selected the most perfect 
name in the world for a Christmas 
baby. Carol. Isn’t that a sweet 
name? 

Au: Carou? 

Granpma: Is it short for Caroline? 

Nurse: No, indeed. It means just 
what it says... . Carol — a song of 
joy for Christmastide. 

GRANDMA: Strange, she never even 
mentioned that name before. 

Nurse: No, the idea came to her early 





this morning. Right after the baby 
was born, Mrs. Bird heard the 
carolers singing on the corner, and 
said the music was so sweet, it 
sounded as if the angels were bidding 
the baby welcome. “Carol”. . . she 
said ... “She’s Mother’s little 
Christmas Carol,” and that’s how 
she decided on the name. A lovely 
thought if you ask me, ma’am. 

Paut: Gee Willikers! I guess if she had 
been born on the Fourth of July, 
they’d have named her Independ- 
ence! 

Hveu: If it had been February twenty- 
second, they might have called her 
Georgiana or maybe even Cherry! 

Donautp: Carol! I think that’s a 
pretty name. What are we waiting 
for? Let’s go and see her. (Starts for 
door) 

GranpMa: Not so fast, young man! I 
thought you didn’t want to see the 
new baby at all. 

Dona.p: Well, I’ve changed my mind 
since I know her name is Carol. I 
think it will be fun to have a little 
Christmas Carol around the house 
365 days in the year. 


CURTAIN 
7” * * * 


NARRATOR (Entering): And it was fun 
to have Carol around the house 365 
days in the year. Perhaps because 
she was born in holiday time, Carol 
was a very happy baby, and also a 
very beautiful baby. Her cheeks and 
lips were red as holly berries; her 
hair was for all the world the color of 
a Christmas candle flame; her eyes 
were bright as stars; her laugh like a 
chime of Christmas bells, and her 


Serine: A corner of Carow’s bedroom. 
At Rise: Caro. ts in bed, propped up 


Carou: I want to tell you about my 


Uncite Jack: That large brood of 


Caro: Yes. Isn’t it nice to see so 


tiny hands were forever outstretched 
in giving. 

But by the time ten Christmases had 
come and gone, a sad change had 
come over the Birds’ Nest; for the 
little child who once brought such an 
added blessing to the day, lay month 
after month a patient, helpless in- 
valid. A famous doctor had warned 
the family that someday soon Carol 
would slip quietly away from those 
who loved her so dearly. But in 
spite of their sorrow, the Birds de- 
termined to make Carol’s tenth birth- 
day the very best Christmas ever. 
Carol herself had planned the day 
down to the last detail, and she 
could hardly wait to describe her 
plans to her beloved Uncle Jack, 
just home from England in time for 
the holidays. (zits) 


* i ee 


ScENE 2 


on pillows. Uncie Jack is seated 
near her. 


plans for Christmas, Uncle Jack, 


because it will be the loveliest one ¢ 


I’ve ever had. You know, ever since 
I discovered how wonderful it is to 
be born on Christmas Day, I’ve 
tried to make someone extra happy 
on my birthday, and this year it’s to 
be the Ruggleses. 


children in the little house at the 
end of the back garden? 


many together? Uncle Jack, why do 
big families always live in small 
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houses and the small families in big 
houses? 

Uncte Jack: That’s pretty hard to 
explain, Carol. 

CaroL: Well, don’t bother. I’m sure 
the Ruggleses have a good time in 
their little house. Ever since they 
moved in, I’ve watched them play in 
their back yard. One day when they 
were extra noisy, and I had a head- 
ache, Donald asked them not to 
scream quite so loud, and what do 
you think they did? 

Uncie Jack: I hope they listened to 
Donald. 

Carou: Oh, they did. They played 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum all after- 
noon so they wouldn’t disturb me. 

UncLte Jack (Laughing): Quite an 
obliging family, I must say. 

Caro: Now, Sarah Maud, she’s the 
oldest, stops every day to see how 
I am before they start their games. 
Then she and Peter tell the others 
what to play. 

Uncte Jack: Which is the pretty, 
little red-haired girl? 

Caro: That’s Kitty. 

Uncie Jack: And the fat one? 

Caro.: Little Larry. He’s the young- 
est. 

Uncite Jack: And the most freckled 
one? 

Caro: Now, don’t laugh! 
Peoria. 

Uncie Jack: Carol, you’re joking. 

Caro: No, really, Uncle Jack, she was 
born in Peoria, Illinois. 

Uncie Jack: And is there a Chicago 
and Cincinnati? 

‘AROL: No. The others are Susan and 
Clement and Eily and Cornelius and 
Peter. 


That’s 
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Uncie Jack: How did you ever learn 
their names? 

Caro.: I have a window-school. When 
the weather is warm, I sit on the 
balcony, and the Ruggleses climb 
up and walk along our garden fence, 
and sit on the roof of our carriage 
house, and I tell them stories. 

Uncie Jack: And how do these chil- 
dren fit into your Christmas plans? 

Caro: I want to give the nine Ruggles 
children a grand Christmas dinner, 
and afterwards a tree, just blooming 
with presents. Here, I’ve written 
the invitation. Please read it and 
tell me if it’s all right. 

Uncie Jack (Reading): ‘Birds’ Nest, 
December 17th: Dear Mrs. Ruggles: 
I am going to have a dinner party on 
Christmas Day, and I would like to 
have all your children come. I want 
them every one, please, from Sarah 
Maud to little Larry. Mamma says 
dinner will be at half-past five, and 
the Christmas tree at seven; so you 
may expect them home at nine 
o’clock. Wishing you a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year, 
Iam 

Yours truly, 

Carol Bird.” 
CURTAIN 
* * * * 

NARRATOR (Entering): That invitation 
caused a tumult of excitement in the 
Ruggles household. Poor Mrs. 
Ruggles was almost beside herself 
with preparations. Such a washing 
and scrubbing and mending of 
clothes you never saw. Larry had a 
new suit made out of his mother’s 
old plaid shawl. Sarah Maud 
trimmed her skirt with a row of brass 





buttons off her uncle’s policeman’s 
uniform, and Peoria gave half her 
candy to the next-door neighbor in 
exchange for a pair of stockings that 
matched. Finally the great day 
came, and after an extra tubbing 
and scrubbing, Mrs. Ruggles lined 
them up on a row of chairs in the 
kitchen for final inspection and a 
lesson in manners. (Exits) 
* * * * 
SCENE 3 

Serrine: The Ruggles home. 

At Rise: The nine Ruggles children are 
lined up on kitchen chairs, a wood box 
and a coal hod. Mrs. RUGGLES in- 
spects them. 

Mrs. Ruaaues: Well, if I do say so, 
I’ve never seen a cleaner, more styl- 
ish mess of children in my life! I do 
wish your father could look at you 
for a minute. (Crossly) Larry 
Ruggles, how many times have I 
told you not to keep pulling at your 
sash! Haven’t I told you if it comes 
untied, your waist and trousers’ll 
part company in the middle ... 
and then where’ll you be? (Severely) 
Now look me in the eye, all of you! 
I’ve often told you what kind of 
family the McGrills was. I’ve 
reason to be proud, goodness knows! 
Your uncle is on the police force of 
New York City, and I can’t have my 
children fetched up common, like 
some folks. When my children go 
out, they’ve got to have clothes and 
learn to act decent. Now, I want to 
see how you're going to behave 
when you get there tonight! Isn’t 
as easy as you think. Let’s start in 
at the beginning and act out the 
whole business. Pile into the bed- 


room there, every last one of you, 
and show me how you're going to go 
into the parlor. This’ll be the parlor, 


and I’ll be Mrs. Bird. (Children go 
off stage and Mrs. RUGGLES assumes 
exaggerated pose of a society woman. 
On signal from their mother, the chil- 
dren straggle in, SARAH Maun in the 
lead. Larry is at the tail end, but 
suddenly makes a mad dash, slips and 
slides into home base.) 


Mrs. Ruaeies (In complete disgust): 


There! I knew you’d do it some such 
fool way. Now, go in there and try 
it again, and if Larry can’t come in 
on two legs, he can stay at home, do 
you hear? (Children exit again and 
re-enter in lock step, single file) No! 
No! No! That’s worse yet! You 
look for all the world like a gang of 
prisoners! There isn’t any style to 
that! Spread out more, can’t you, 
and act kind of carelesslike! No- 
body’s going to kill you! That isn’t 
what a dinner party is. (Children 
try again, do better, and seat them- 
selves once more on the chairs.) Now 
you know there aren’t enough decent 
hats to go around, and if there were, 
I don’t know as I’d let you wear ’em, 


for the boys would never think to ‘ 


take them off when they got inside. 
Now, look me in the eye! You're 
only goin’ just around the corner. 
You needn’t wear hats, any of you! 
When you get into the parlor, and 
Mrs. Bird asks you to take off your 
hats, Sara Maud must speak up and 
say it was such a pleasant evening, 
and such a short walk, that you left 
your hats at home. Now can you 
remember? 


Au: Yes, ma’am. 














Mrs. Ruaeies: What have you got to 
do with it? Wasn’t I talking to your 
sister, Sarah Maud? 

Au (Meekly): Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Ruaeies: Now we won’t leave 
anything to chance. Get up, all of 
you, and try it. (Children rise.) 
Speak up, Sarah Maud. (Saran 
Maup swallows again and again in 
stage fright.) Quick! Speak up! 

SarAH Mavup (In desperation): Ma 
thought that it was such a pleasant 
hat, that we’d better leave our short 
walk at home. (Roars of laughter 
from the children) 

Mrs. Ruaaies: Oh, whatever shall I 
do with you? I suppose I’ve got to 
learn it to you word by word. Now 
try it again. The rest of you, sit 
down! 

SaRAH Maun: Ma thought it was such 
a pleasant evening and such a short 
walk that we left our hats at home. 

Mrs. Ruaeues: Again! (Saran Maup 
repeats phrase.) There! I guess 
you’ve got it! Now, Cornelius, what 
are you gonna say to make yourself 
good company? 

CorNELIUS (Startled): Who? 
dunno! 


Me? I 


» Mrs. Ruaaues: Well, you aren’t going 


to sit there like a bump on a log, 
without saying a word to pay for 
your vittles, are you? Ask Mrs. Bird 
how she feels this evening or if Mr. 
Bird’s having a busy season or how 
this weather agrees with him, or 
something like that. Now, we'll 
make believe we’re having dinner. 
That won’t be hard, cause you’ll 
have something to do. If they have 
napkins, Sarah Maud, down to 
Peory, may put ’em in their laps, 
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and the rest of you, tuck ’em in your 
necks. Don’t eat with your fingers! 
Don’t grab anything off one an- 
other’s plates! Don’t reach out for 
anything! Wait till you’re asked! 
And if you never get asked, don’t 
get up and grab it! Don’t spill any- 
thing on the tablecloth, or like as 
not, Mrs. Bird’ll send you away 
from the table. Susan, keep your 
handkerchief in your lap where 
Peory can borrow it if she needs it! 
And I hope she knows when she does 
need it, though I don’t expect it! 
Now, we'll try a few things to see 
how they go. (Adopting society pose) 
Mr. Clement, do you eat cranberry 
sauce? 

CLEMENT: You bet your life! 

Mrs. Ruaaues: Clement McGrill Rug- 
gles! Do you mean to tell me you’d 
say that at a dinner party? I’ll give 
you one more chance. Mr. Clement, 
will you take some of the cranberry? 

CiEMENT (Meekly): Yes, ma’am, thank 
you kindly, if you happen to have 
any handy. 

Mrs. Ruaaies: Very good indeed! 
But they won’t give you two tries 
tonight. Miss Peory, do you speak 
for white or dark meat? 

Peorta: I’m not particular as to color. 
Anything nobody else wants will 
suit me! 

Mrs. Rueeuss: First-rate! Nobody 
could speak more genteel than that! 
Miss Kitty, will you have hard or 
soft sauce on your pudding? 

Kirry: Hard or soft? Oh, a little of 
both, please, and I’m much obliged. 

Perrr: What a pig! 

Au: Piggy! Piggy! (They make grunt- 
ing noises.) 








Mrs. Ruacies: None of that, and 
stop your grunting, Peter Ruggles. 
That wasn’t greedy. That was all 
right! It’s not so much what you say, 
as the way you say it. And don’t 
keep staring cross-eyed at your 
necktie pin, or I’ll take it off and sew 
it on Clem or Cornelius. Sarah 
Maud'll keep her eye on it, and if it 
turns broken side out, she’ll tell you. 
Gracious! You’d think you’d never 
worn jewelry in your whole life! 
Eily and Larry are too little to 
train, so you two just look at the 
rest and do as they do! Lord have 
mercy on you and help you to act 
decent! Now, is there anything 
more you’d like to practice? 
Perer: If you tell me one thing more, 
I can’t sit up and eat! I’m so cram 
full of manners now, I’m ready to 
bust without any dinner at all! 


CorNELIvs: Me, too! 


Mrs. Ruaaies (With sarcasm): Well, 
I’m sorry for you both! Now, Sarah 
Maud, after dinner, every once in a 
while, you must get up and say: “I 
guess we'd better be going.”’ Then, 
if they say: “Oh, no, stay a while 
longer,” you can sit down. But if 
they don’t say anything, you’ve got 
to get up and go! Now, have you got 
that into your head? 

Saran Mavup (Mournfully): It seems 
as if this whole dinner party sets 
right square on top of me! Maybe I 
could manage my own manners, but 
to manage nine manners is worse 
than staying at home. 

Mrs. Ruaates (Cheerfully): Oh, don’t 
fret! I guess you'll get along. Well, 
it’s a quarter past five, and you can 
go now. (Children line up to depart. 
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Mrs. Ruaauss follows them off stage, 
giving directions till the last child is 
out of sight and the curtains close.) 
Remember about the hats! Don’t 
all talk at once! Susan, lend your 
handkerchief to Peory! Cornelius, 
hold your head up! Sarah Maud, 
don’t take your eyes off Larry! 
Larry, you keep tight hold of Sarah 
Maud and do just as she says! And 
whatever you do, all of you... 
never forget for one second. ... 
(Shouting) THAT YOUR MOTHER 
WAS A MCGRILL! 
CURTAIN 


* * * * 


NARRATOR (Entering): There never 


was such a party! There were turkey 
and chicken, with delicious gravy 
and stuffing, and there were half a 
dozen vegetables, with cranberry 
jelly, and celery and pickles; and 
after these delicacies were served, 
there were plum pudding, mince pie 
and ice cream; and there were more 
nuts and raisins and oranges than 
anyone could possibly eat. Then 
there was the tree with the presents! 
By nine o’clock the Ruggleses could 
hardly stagger home with their 


boxes, bags, bundles and packages. . 


All in all, it was a Christmas the 
children would never, never forget. 
(Ruggles children come across the 
stage, each one laden with gifts.) 


Sarau Maup (With large paper bag in 


one hand, and Larry in the other): 
This is a bag of oranges Mrs. Bird 
sent along home to Ma. It’s so heavy 
I can hardly carry it! 


Larry: I have a Noah’s Ark with all 


the animals! 


CorneELIus: Would you believe it. . . 
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every fellow had his own particular 
butter and there were pictures stuck 
right fast on to the dishes! 

Perer: Wait a minute, everybody! I 
have to see what time it is on my 
new watch! 

CLEMENT: You’ll wear that watch out 
taking it in and out of your pocket. 
Be careful you don’t break it before 
Ma sees it! 

CornEtivs: If he does break it, I can 
fix it with my new set of tools. 

Prorta: I can hardly wait to wear my 
beautiful new dress! 

Susan: Me, too! And I bet my new 
coat is warm as toast! 

Kirry: I love my doll baby! She has 
the most beautiful clothes in the 
world! 

Erry: No, no! Mine are the prettiest! 
Aren’t mine the prettiest, Sarah 
Maud? 

Sara Mavup: Everything’s just lovely, 
Eily. Now come along while we can 
still walk! Mall be worried about 
us. And remember, not any of you 
is to tell her that Larry got stuck in 
the hall rack behind all those canes 
and umbrellas. 

ALL: We won’t! We won’t! 

Kirry: I wish Ma could have had some 
of that wonderful dinner and tasted 
that plum pudding! 

Peter: Don’t worry. She did! Mr. 
Bird told me they sent a whole din- 
ner over to our house with ice cream 
and everything. 

Prory: I’m glad! I hope she got a 
drumstick like mine. 

Larry: And I got the wish bone! 
(Making a chant of it as the children 
exit) I got the wish bone! I got the 
wish bone! 
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Narrator (As children exit): And if 
the Ruggleses had a wonderful time, 
Carol Bird, their little hostess, en- 
joyed it even more. She and her 
mother talked it all over when Mrs, 
Bird came in to say goodnight. 
(Exits) 

* * * * 
SCENE 4 

Serrine: A corner of Carol’s bedroom. 

At Rise: Carou is propped up on 
pillows, ready for the night. Her 
MorueEr sits on the edge of the bed. 

Carou: Oh, wasn’t it a lovely, lovely 
time, Mother? 

Moruer: It certainly was, darling, 
but I’m afraid you’ve had enough 
excitement for one day. 

Caro: From first to last, everything 
was just exactly right! I'll never 
forget little Larry’s face when he saw 
the turkey, nor Peter’s when he 
looked at his watch! And, Mother, 
did you see Kitty’s smile when she 
kissed her dolly, and Sarah Maud’s 
eyes when she saw her new books! 

Moruer: We mustn’t talk any longer 
about it tonight, dear. You’re far 
too tired. 

Caro: I’m not so tired. In fact, I’ve 
felt fine all day, not a pain anywhere. 
Perhaps this has done me good. 

Moruer: I hope so. There was no 
noise or confusion, just a happy, 
happy time. Now, I’m going to close 
the door for a little while so you can 
get some rest. There’s a little sur- 
prise for you later on. 

Caro.: Surprise? 

Moruer: Yes, dear. The Carolers did 
not come this way last night, and so 
they’re paying us a special visit this 
evening just so you may hear your 





favorite carol. Wasn’t that nice of 
them? 

Caroi: Wonderful, Mother, wonder- 
ful! I will stay awake to hear them. 

Mortuer: Oh, they’ll be here early. 
We asked them to come before ten 
o’clock because after that, you might 
be asleep. 

Caro .: I'll listen to every word. And 
please, will you raise the shades. 
This morning, I woke ever so early, 
and one, bright beautiful star shone 
in the eastern window, I never 
noticed it before, and I thought of 
the Star in the East that guided the 
Wise Men to Bethlehem. Good 
night, Mother. Such a happy, happy 
day! 

Moruer: Good night, my precious 
Christmas Carol, Goodnight. 

Carou (Calling her mother back): And, 
Mother dear, I do think we have 
kept Christmas this time just as He 
would like it. Don’t you? 

Mrs. Brrp: I’m sure of it, my darling. 
I’m sure of it. (Curtains close as 
MotTuHErR leans over to kiss Caron 


good night. On apron of the stage, 
the CAROLERS quietly assemble.) 
LEADER: We are here, as you know, by 
special invitation to sing for little 
Carol Bird. Eleven Christmases ago, 
the music of one of our caroling 
groups inspired Mrs. Bird to name 
her baby daughter Carol. So to- 
night, we’ll sing the same carols that 
were sung on the little girl’s birth- 
day. (Announces same carols used in 
prologue and CAROLERS sing them) 
Ist CaROLER: It’s after ten o’clock. 
I do hope she heard us. 
2nD CaAROLER: Oh, dear! I hope she 
wasn’t asleep! (Z7'o LEADER) Do you 
think Carol heard the music? Do 
you think she is still awake? 
LEADER (Looking up in the direction of 
Caro.’s window): I can’t be sure, 
child. Perhaps she has fallen asleep! 
But somehow, even if she did, I feel 
quite sure she heard the music, after 
all! (Caroiers leave stage softly 
humming the last carol as stage lights 
darken and house lights come on.) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tne Brrps’ Curistmas CAROL 


Characters: 8 male; 10 female; Narrator may 
be male or female; there can be any number 
of Carolers, both male and female. 


Playsng Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Everyday dress. The Carolers wear 
outdoor winter clothing. Carol wears a 
bathrobe and pajamas. The Nurse can wear 
a uniform. The Ruggles children are 
dressed as indicated in the text; the whole 
Ruggles family should have on rather 
elaborate, odd-looking clothing. 


Properties: Letter; large paper bag of oranges, 
watch, dolls, various packages wrapped in 
Christmas paper for the Ruggles. 


Setting: If desired, the entire play may be | 
duced without using a curtain, or any of the 
scenes indicated in the text may be played 
before the curtain. If a curtain is used, the 
settings may be as simple or as elaborate as 
desired; however, it is suggested that a 
minimum of furniture be used so that the 
scenes may be changed quickly and easily. 
Scene 1: A chair for the grandmother, plus 
Christmas presents and perhaps a small 
decorated Christmas tree. Scene 2: A 
wheel chair, chaise-longue or bed for Carol, 
a chair for Uncle Jack. Carol should be 
covered with a blanket and propped up on 
as. (Uncle Jack might sit on the bed.) 

cene 3: Seven chairs, a wood box and a coal 
hod (or any combination of chairs and 
boxes). Scene 4: A bed for Carol. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Silent Night 


by Leslie Hollingsworth 


Characters 

Herr Pastor JosepnH Monr, pastor of 
the church at Obendorf 

Frav Mour 

JosEPn, their son 

FRANZ XAVIER GRUBER, choirmaster 

THE ORGANIST 

His Four DauGurers, a quartette who 
can sing 

Scene 1 

Time: Christmas, 1818. 

Setting: The pastor’s study in the 
parish house at Obendorf, a small 
village to the south of Salzburg in 
Austria. 

At Rise: In front of the fire, sunk deep 
in the chair, his fingers forming a con- 
templative gothic arch, sits the HERR 
Pastor JosepH Mour. At the table, 
leaning argumentatively across it, sits 
FRaNz GRUBER, the choirmaster. He 
holds the Christmas program for the 
church entertainment in his hand. 

Franz: Be satisfied, then. The re- 
hearsal went well enough. All of the 
choir so well knows each song — 
over and over we have done the 
music and now without mistake it 
will make fine honor for the Christ- 
mas Day. 

Mour (Holding his head): Yah, I 
know, I know. 

Franz (Persistent against the faint 
wistfulness in the Pastor’s voice): It 
is not each year that we can have 


*Because of the popularity of this play it is reprinted 
from our November, 1941, issue. 
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something new. And besides, (Coaz- 
ingly) we all know and love the old 
songs. 

Monr: You are right, my friend. 
(Sighs) What troublesome minds 
(Smiles whimsically at himself) that 
forever think they must have some- 
thing new, eh, Herr Gruber? (Franz 
rises and the pastor affectionately 
assists him with his coat.) I admit I 
have no right to sigh for a new song 
to sing this Christmas. (Continuing 
as he walks the floor) Yah, I know — 
who better? Every year we have a 
beautiful concert. And in this village 
goes every heart to the blessed Jesus 
out in joy and praise. And is such 
ein concert as is praise to heaven... . 

Franz: Beauty is always new. And 
holiness and power comes from the 
village throats on Christmas, Herr 
Pastor. This singing is not like on 
other nights. In the olden days 
they have written such beauty that 
we need now no new songs and 
hymns. The songs that have lived, 
they have acquired from every gen- 
eration new life, new richness. And 
the choir sing these songs with 
golden precision! (Raises thumb and 
forefinger to show the nicety his train- 
ing has achieved) 

Monr: I love the concerts. My heart 
aches with the rich stream of song. 
It is a wonderful custom, and thanks 
to you, my friend, it is nobly done. 

Franz: Be then, content. 








Monr: Aber Franz, it is not enough, 
that we take for ourselves, the gifts 
of the years. We also should speak 
in song. Without the gift of other 
hearts, nothing could you sing this 
Christmas time. And we too, should 
give song for voices to come. Christ- 
mas is not finished. 

Franz: Next year perhaps. And I 
try also for song to Christmas. . . 
yah? 

Monur (Walks over and pats his friend 
on the back. He is very gentle.): You 
have the concert well in hand... . 
You are content? You take these 
voices and mould them into glory for 
me every year! Ah, what singing has 
meant to this parish. It is a gift 
from us all. With so fine an organ- 
ist and schoolmaster to lead we 
should be content with the beauty of 
the concert, is it not so? (They cross 
to the door as the pastor takes his 
friend’s hand and adds warmly.) 
And they sing together with a won- 
derful sweetness, mine friend. (They 
shake hands and FRANz looks pleased. 
He turns to go and is struck with the 
beauty of the night.) 

Franz: Thank you, Herr Pastor. Ach, 
a snowy night! (Slowly) But how 
peaceful it looks. Like something 
holy! (Exits. The pastor, standing 
at the window, watches him go. Snow 
falls in large slow flakes. Dusk falls. 
Stage darkens.) 

Monr: Peaceful ... holy ... like 
Christmas itself. How beautiful it 
is. Surely we are closest to our 
heavenly father at such a time. It zs 
a holy time . . . Stille Nacht... 
Heilige Nacht . . . (He walks back 
to the table and fingers the paper.) 


One more day and it will be Christ- 
mas. I wish that we could have 
given this year’s celebration a new 
song. Something of ourselves should 
be a gift on every blessed Christmas. 
(He is silent a minute.) What is this 
Christmas spirit if we do not feed it? 
We must give, not take. (He sighs 
and sits at table.) Stille Nacht. 
(He draws paper to him and idly 
scratches on it. The room darkens 
and he goes to the fire for a taper and 
lights the candle.) Heilige Nacht! 
(He is struck with a thought and there 
is no sound save the scratch of the pen 
against the paper as the curtain falls.) 
CURTAIN 


* * * * 


ScENE 2 


TrmE;The next morning. 
Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 
At Rise: The fire is low and the pastor 


is wrapped in an afghan. The candle 
has burned low. The floor is littered 
with papers. <A tray stands on the 
floor beside the door —its chocolate 
untouched. The pastor is reading over 
his verses —his cheek rests on his 
hand. A great stamping outside the 
door, back. A knock. Enter Franz 
very snowy and bundled to the chin. 


Mour (Waving paper and half rising): 


I have it Franz, I have it. 


Franz: Yah, and your fine Frau sends 


for me that you stay all night at your 
writing. Should we lose you with 
sickness yet? 


Mour (Impatiently seizing him by the 


arm and waving the verses under his 
eyes): Look, all you have to do is 
write the music. I have yet some- 
thing new for the Holy Christmas, 
Franz. 
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FrANz (Looks perforce, — the paper is 
under his nose and he has not been al- 
lowed to advance into the room or take 
off his snowy things): My friend, we 
have only today. Already the pro- 
gram is rehearsed and _ finished. 
Could you not let this inspiration go 
until next year? (His eyes follow the 
words and his remarks become less 
positive.) Music comes not so quick. 
No, I could not do it. ... Yah, 
wonderful words — Stille Nacht 
(Looks at his friend) . . . and it was 
so still ... Joseph, ach wunder- 
schon! (He reads.) “Heilige Nacht” 
yah, I know exactly what you mean 
. . . the snow fell so. . . like music 
... like. . . (He hums softly to him- 
self. There is now no use. He also has 
become immersed in the song. He 
rushes over to the table and impa- 
tiently throws off gloves and muffler. 
He is far away, searching some elusive 
melody that almost touches the words. 
Enter Joseru. He sees the men bend- 
ing over the table. He tugs at Monr’s 
coat.) 

JoserpH: Papa. Papa. (Staring at 
the overcoat on the guest, he forgets his 
original mission.) Is Herr Gruber 
cold? (No one pays any attention. 
Remembering his errand.) Papa, 
Mamma says. . . (His father brushes 
him off with the abstracted motion he 
would accord a fly.) Papa... (He 
wails.) And you must eat ... 
Mamma says... 

Franz _ (Delightedly): So .. . listen 
...ah... (Hums) “Silent Night, 
Holy Night” (Familiar tune) Yah 
so goes it. . . calm and peaceful like 
the great silent snow. The melody 
must flow with the same silent tread. 
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... Ach, I am so mixed up... 
aber . . . (Turning to his friend he 
says in a different voice.) We must 
have music worthy of the words 
. . . (He says reverently, slowly em- 
phasizing the sounds of the words them- 
selves.) simple ... tender ... 
(Monr nods. They bend over the 


paper again.) 


JosepH (Goes off calling): Mamma! 
Mour (Looking up with delight): 


Lovely! I knew it. (He hums the 
melody this time adding the words and 
going to the second line, “All is 
calm...” Franz bends to the paper 
again but Mour walks back and forth 
humming softly. Frau Mour enters 
beaming. She is a nice round little 
hausfrau, brisk and full of enthu- 
siasm. She is primarily concerned 
with the comfort of the two men and she 
pays little attention to the absent- 
minded ignoring of her efforts. She is 
always good-natured, and she 1s sym- 
pathetic with their preoccupation al- 
though a little impatient with it. She 
carries a steaming tray.) 


Frau Mour: Well, and wouldn’t you 


take off your coat, Herr Schulemeis- 
ter? Come, come, you take cold with 
so much clothes on you. (She is 
busily unloading her tray upon the 
cluttered table.) Joseph (She motions 
him to remove GRUBER’S coat.) — 
should he take cold he could not sing 
tomorrow at the festival. So... 
(She urges the men to the table and 
tries to press the steaming drink into 
their hands.) All night you sit here 
Joseph, and when I call you, it’s al- 
ways the same answer, ‘“‘Chust in a 
minute, Mamma.” (She smiles 
fondly at him.) 





FRANz (Setting cup to mouth and as 
suddenly setting it down): I have it! 
The whole melody comes tome. . . 


clear . . . (Both men rise from the 
table. The food is untouched. He 
lifts the paper. Frau Mour sets her 
hands on her hips. She surveys the 
food and then the absorbed men. She 
sighs and gathers up the dishes.) See, 
Joseph! (He hums halfway through 
the first verse. The men sing together :) 

Silent Night, Holy Night 

All is calm, all is bright... 
(Frau Monr, her dishes on a tray, 
stops on her way out. She is struck 
with the song.) 

Frau Mour (Wondering): Ach, but 
it is beautiful... . (Exits. The men 
bend over the table, absorbed.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * * 
ScENE 3 

Time: Twilight, the same day. 

Setrrine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: The lamps are lighted. The 
pastor is stretched out before the fire, 
asleep, his head sunk on his chest. 
Franz, his hair wildly awry, rises 
from the table with a paper in his 
hand. 

FRANz: It is finished. Give me the cup 
of chocolate. 

Mour (Awakening with a start): Ach 
yah ... chocolate, of course. I 
knew you would do it. (Crosses to 
door and calls) Mamma! Could we 
have now a hot drink? (To his 
friend) Schnell she comes. (He 
clasps FRANz’s hand and says with 
emotion.) Ach, Franz, this Christ- 
mas, we truly give. A song written 
so truly from our hearts, in the 
beauty and silence of this peaceful 


snow, is a gift from the village. (His 
voice trembles.) Surely no greater 
love cometh to the dear Jesus than 
we pour out to him in this song, 
through the voices of our young 
people tomorrow night. 

Franz (Tired, but gratified): I wrote 
as you and this blessed Christmas 
time made me feel. I long now to 
hear it coming mightily forth from 
the organ. It is so easy that the 
young people can learn it should they 
only hear it once. We give it to the 
organist to learn tonight when he 
comes tuning the organ. We make 
some copies, give each singer the 
words . . . behold a new thing on 
the program! 

Frau Mour (Entering with tray): So 

. . now we have time once for 
eating! All day yet! Tch, tch.... 
Dear to the heart must be such a 
song! (She bustles about getting them 
fed.) 

Monr: Ach, but this song is a gift to 
Christmas from our grateful hearts, 
eh Franz? (They raise chocolate cups 
in mild toast to each other. There is a 
knock. Enter the ORGANIST.) 

OrGanist: How peaceful you look, 
here. I come to put the organ in 
shape for tomorrow’s program. A 
wonderful event for the village, this 
concert, Herr Pastor. 

Monr: And this year. . 
for the Christkind. 

Frau Monr: Franz has just finished 
the music. 

Franz: All night the Herr Pastor wrote 
the words. (He holds the paper. 


. &@ new song 


They crowd around him. They form 
a pretty tableau in the candlelight 
which the good Frav holds that they 
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may see the words. They sing the 
first verse following FRANz’s strong 
voice. Then the entire song.) 

OrGANIST: But this is beautiful! I 
get to my organ. At once I must try 
it over. Ach, it is of the heart! 

Franz: Take it, take it, man. Learn 
it. Get the melody, and the voices 
can pick it up easily. (Hzit the 
ORGANIST.) 

Frau Monr (As she talks Franz hums 
the melody in a fine rich bass): Such 
a fine organist. And about the or- 
gan, so careful. Always in perfect 
tune. No wonder they come from 
far and wide for our Christmas 
concert. 

Franz: Now maybe they come to see 
the four beautiful daughters who 
sing so heavenly together. No? 
(He chuckles.) 

Frau Mour: The organist’s daugh- 
ters? Aber. Herr Gruber! (They 
laugh pleasantly.) 

Monr: Ach, but they can make music. 
I feel it in my heart when they sing. 
The whole village can follow them. 

JosEePH (Entering): Mamma ... 
Mamma... (He runs to her and 
buries his face in her apron. The 
adults look at each other startled. 
Wailing.) The organ . . . (ORGAN- 
Ist enters in dismay.) 

Oreanist: Herr Pastor —the organ 
— it is broken — 

Frau Monr: Broken! It cannot hap- 
pen so to us! 

Franz: Courage! The concert goes 
forward. Perfectly is my chorus 
trained. Perfectly they know the 
program. We go straight on with 
this concert. Ach, that this should 
happen to my Christmas concert! 


Frau Mour (Puts her arm around the 
pastor who has sunk into the chair): 


Aber . . . his song. . . you cannot 
now sing that! 
CURTAIN 


eo: a a 
ScENE 4 

True: The next day. 

Serrine: The platform of the village 
church. 

Berore Rise: The ORGANIST’s DAuGH- 
TERS come out and speak before the 
curtain. They call to their father, who 
is offstage. 

First DavueutTer (Entering): Papa, 
they are bringing in the chairs. Soon 
the platform will be in readiness. 
See, it does not matter that the organ 
will not play. 

Seconp DavuGurTer (Entering): Papa, 
do not worry. And we have the 
song. It runs through my head all 
the time. Ah, beautiful. 

Tutrp and Fourtu Davuacurers (Run 
in together): The stage is ready. 
Come up here. Soon the people will 
be here. Look they are coming. 
(Points to back of audience) 

First Davuauter: Ah, the melody. 
It sang in my ears the whole night 
through. What a gift from the dear 
Pastor. 

Oreanist (Climbing up on the stage): 
Ah, what a catastrophe that the or- 
gan should break on this day of days. 

Tutrp Davueuter: And I am glad. 
Perhaps otherwise you would not 
have asked us to learn this beautiful 
song. Already it has brought me 
pleasure. It lives. 

Oreanist: Ach, the ways of the Lord 
are inscrutable. (They press the cur- 
tains apart and enter. There is a 
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Properties: 





noise of people settling in chairs. 
Sound of music.) 

At Rise: The singers are seated. The 
pastor is there. FRANZ is there. The 
ORGANIST 7s seated in a corner and his 
four lovely daughters are seated by him. 
They are singing, and it is the last of a 
Christmas hymn. FRANz steps for- 
ward and addresses the audience. 
Franz: My good people, the beloved 
carols have all been sung. I for one 
did not miss the organ, for your 
voices were raised in such fine beauty 
that an immortal organ of a people’s 
grateful love played here tonight. 
And now we have one more song. 
It is not on your program, but you 
will find the words written on a slip 
of paper which has been passed to 
each of you. It is a Christmas song 
written by our beloved Herr Pastor 


OrGANiIst (Jo audience): 


and it comes from his heart. It is a 
Christmas gift. We cannot play the 
music, dear friends, but we have an 
organ of our own making. (The four 
girls move center. Each holds a slender 
taper. In the still room they sing 
softly and in harmony): 

Silent Night, Holy Night 

All is calm, all is bright (etc.) 
(The ORGANIST hurries forward wip- 
ing his eyes.) 
Sing the 
next two verses with them. The 
music you must already know. (The 
audience rises. HERR GRUBER on 
one side and the ORGANIST on the 
other lead them. Cast and audience 
unite in this closing song and on the 
last words, the curtain closes.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Stent NIGHT 
Characters: 4 male; 5 female; a choir. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 


Costumes: Scene 1: Herr Pastor Mohr wears 


dark shabby clothes with a smoking jacket. 
Herr Gruber is dressed in dark clothes also, 
but these are less shabby than the pastor’s. 
Herr Gruber has a heavy dark overcoat 
with a fur collar, a fur hat, a brightly colored 
muffler and gloves. He puts on the coat 
when he exits in Scene 1, and wears the full 
outfit when he enters in Scene 2. Scene 2: 
Frau Mohr wears a plain housedress with 
a large clean apron. Joseph is in brown 
knickers and a green sweater. Scene 3: The 
Organist wears a plain dark suit. Scene 4: 
Herr Pastor Mohr and Herr Gruber are in 
their best clothes. The four daughters are 
in white; the choir in regulation attire. 
Scene 1: Program, taper, pen, 
paper. Scene 2: Afghan, scraps of paper, 
two trays, three cups of chocolate (two of 
them steaming when Frau Mohr brings 
them in). Scene 3: Paper, tray with two 
cups of chocolate. Scene 4: Four tapers. 


Setting: Scenes 1, 2, 3: An interior set with 


dark paneling. Upstage center are double 
windows, —— curtained. Bookcases 
filled with books line the other walls. To 
the right of the double windows is a door to 
the outside; a door to the rest of the house is 
at right. The open fireplace with a simu- 
lated fire is at left, the large easy chair di- 
rectly in front of the fireplace, facing the 
audience. At center are a table and some 
chairs. Candles are placed around the 
room. (It is especially effective if snow can 
be seen falling. The snow may be small 
pieces of white paper, soap flakes, or 
camphor. These should be dropped from 
behind and above the windows; an electric 
fan playing upon them will give a realistic 
effect. If this is impractical, heaps of 

“snow” may be painted on the window 
ledges.) Scene 4: The only furnishings 
= are chairs and Christmas decora- 


Lightsna: The lights should dim and brighten 


as indicated in the text. Spots might be 
used on the four daughters as they sing. 
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The Woman Who Didn’t 
Want Christmas 


by Marguerite Kreger Phillips 


Characters 


Miss MARGARET LENNOX, @ business 
woman 

Mrs. Topaz Peart, her elderly house- 
keeper 

ConNIE JEFFERYS, her young co-worker 

AuTUMN LENNOX, her niece 


KATHERINE ) 

JULIA 

CLEO > the orphans 
EpITH 

Mary } 





Time: Late afternoon, the day before 
Christmas 

Sertinc: A living room completely 
devoid of anything that might suggest 
Christmas. 

Ar Rise: Topaz Peart enters from left. 
She sighs deeply as she stops and 
gazes with disapproval at the room. 
Cautiously pulling a piece of holly 
from her apron pocket, she tries it in 
different places, each time shaking her 
head. When she has her back to the 
door at upstage center, MARGARET 
LENNOX enters wearing a coat and 
hat. She watches Topaz, then clears 
her throat, making Topaz jump. 

Topaz (Crossly shaking a finger at 
MarGaret): Margaret Lennox! I’m 
too old for tricks like that. 

MarGaret: I saw what you were up to. 
(MARGARET now tosses her coat on a 
chair and comes wearily down to 
center as Topaz moves left. It is plain 


to see that MarGarer’s feet hurt.) 
Don’t you dare put that holly up in 
this house. I told you last night — 

Topaz (Cuts in): And I didn’t believe 
you meant it. 

MarGaret (Now flops into chair): I 
meant every word of it. I told you 
that after working all month in that 
last-minute Christmas rush depart- 
ment of our store, year after year 
after year, I didn’t want to hear the 
word. You know Christmas hasn’t 
meant anything to me for years. The 
whole thing has become too com- 
mercial. 

Topaz (Gaping): But — 

Maraaret (Sharply): No buts! Topaz, 
you’ve always minded your own 
business as long as you’ve been my 
housekeeper. Please continue to do 
so. (Groans and takes off her shoes) 
My poor feet. 

Topaz: Lots of people with worse feet 
than yours celebrate Christmas. 
(MARGARET ignores this, rubs her 
feet and groans. Topaz continues with 
a pert nod.) I take it your number 
wasn’t drawn at the store? 

Marearer (Startled for a moment): 
Number? (Shrugs) Oh, that! Ridicu- 
lous idea in the first place. They 
knew better than to pick mine. 
Don’t worry, I contributed to the 
regular Christmas fund. It’s ex- 
pected of all employees, even man- 
agers of departments like myself, 








but as for taking on a whole family 
— ridiculous! 

Topaz (Sadly): Ever since you told me 
about it, I kept hoping and hoping 
your number would be _ picked. 
(Leans towards MARGARET) And you 
could afford to give a poor family a 
big Christmas. You have the room, 
this great big house and you have 
the money. 

MarGaret: Topaz, I told you I gave 
to the fund, and generously. 

Topaz: But they want real Christ- 
mas. Who got the number? 

MarGaret: I wasn’t interested enough 
to ask. Now I don’t want to see or 
hear anything that sounds like — 

Topaz: Don’t say it! I know what you 
mean, but you’d better keep away 
from my room. I like Christmas and 
I have decorations and they’re going 
to stay up. 

MarGaret: Keep your door shut so I 
won’t have to see them. 

Topaz (Holds up holly): Then I can’t 
hang this up? 

MaraGaret (Frowns): If you do! 

Topaz: Humph! 

MaraGaret: Now, while I get into some 
comfortable clothes, will you hurry 
the dinner along? We can eat early. 

Topaz: I didn’t fuss much. Remember 
I’m leaving for my sister’s. I. . . I 
just couldn’t stay here. Not with the 
way you feel about Christmas. 

Marcaret: Oh, shush! I’m tired. So 
tired of it all. At least I’m honest. 
. . . 1 don’t sing out Merry Christ- 
mas with my tongue when I haven’t 
got it in my heart. 

Topaz: Sounds to me like you’re talk- 
ing to cover your real feelings. . . . 

MarcGaret: I am not! Run along now. 
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Topaz: I sure will! And I’ll mind my 
own business. (Topaz moves off at 
left. Shaking her head, and Mar- 
GARET gets up and starts to pick up 
her coat when bell rings.) 

Maraaret (Calling): I'll get it. (She 
slips hurriedly into her shoes and goes 
off at upstage center. Topaz sticks her 
head in and listens to voices, then 
ducks back as MARGARET enters with 
ConNIE JEFFERYS. MARGARET, 
looking very frightened, motions to a 
chair.) Sit down, Connie —I feel 
faint. (CoNNIE sits, and MARGARET 
seems to stagger as she sinks into 
chair.) Now, repeat slowly what you 
said out in the hall. 

Conn: (Laughs): I do believe you’re 
scared, Margaret. Well, it’s all 
yours. You agreed to the rules, same 
as the rest of us did, only it was your 
number that won. 

MarcGaret: But, Connie, I didn’t ex- 
pect to win. I’m not celebrating 
Christmas. I’m tired, weary, sick of 
it all. I don’t want any Christmas in 
my house. 

Connie: You can’t get out of it. 

Maraaret (Rises quickly): I won’t do 
it! It’s not fair to expect me to. 
I can’t. I’m simply not ready. 

Connie (Looks around the room and 
shows surprise): But Margaret, 
everybody gets something ready for 
Christmas . . . why haven’t you? 
(Stares again at the bareness, then 
back at MarGaAret) Not even one 
holly wreath hung up. I had no idea 
you meant all that stuff you’ve been 
spouting at the store about being 
sick of Christmas. I just didn’t be- 
lieve anybody as nice as you could 
mean it. 
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Marcaret: I meant every word. 

Connie: Then you'll have to change 
your mind. You’ve got to get things. 
They’ll be expecting to find Christ- 
mas here. 

Margaret: How can I when I don’t 
feel Christmas in my heart? 

Connie: Not even a jingle for Kris 
Kringle, not a tree to light. I never 
heard of a person that couldn’t get 
some joy out of Christmas. (Rises) 
You can’t just stand there! Do 
something! (Hands her an envelope) 
There’s your official notification to 
act Lady Bountiful. Start getting 
ready! (Now Connie turns to move 
upstage. She stops and looks back.) 
Good night, and even if you don’t 
like the sound of it — Merry Christ- 
mas! (She hurries off, leaving Mar- 
GARET fo stare after her for a moment. 
Then MarGaret opens the envelope, 
takes out a card, reads it, and calls.) 

MarGARET: Topaz! Topaz! (Topaz 
comes running in from left. She has 
removed her apron and has a hat on.) 

Topaz: Now what? I’m right in the 
middle of leaving. 

Margaret (Sinks into chair and holds 
out the card): Read it, read it. 

Topaz (Takes the card): You didn’t 
have to scare me to death. She 
reads card.) Your number! You got 
them. You got Christmas on your 
doorstep. Five orphans! 

MarGaret (Now looks up at her): 
Topaz, I’m frightened. 

Topaz: Call your niece. Maybe she’ll 
help. 

Marearet: Autumn said she’d never 
come near me again at Christmas 
time. I didn’t give her a very pleas- 
ant visit last year — remember? 


Topaz: Do I! And that’s why I’m 
getting out, too. 

Marearet: I’ll need your help. I’ve 
got to have it. Do you understand 
what kind of a family it is? Five 
orphans! 

Topaz (There is a little smile on her 
face): You of all people. (Looks at 
the card) It says here, “all of man- 
ageable age.”” Wonder what that 
means? 

Marearet: I beg you to stay. I’ll pay 
you a bonus. 

Topaz (Shakes her head): Sorry, I’m 
minding my own business as you 
suggested a short while back. Your 
dinner is on the table and I’m leav- 
ing right now for my sister’s house. 

MarGaret: Topaz, we’re old friends. 

Topaz (Turns from her): Oh! No you 
don’t. You can’t get me with senti- 
ment. It’s too late for that. Those 
poor kids. 

MaraGaret: You really mean to walk 
out on me? 

Topaz: You see me going, don’t you? 
(Moves to door) 

Maraaret (On her feet): A family of 
five orphans arriving any minute and 
I’m supposed to have Christmas 
ready. 

Topaz (Turns in doorway): They’ll ex- 
pect a tree, presents, candy — 

Maraaret: I know! I know. Don’t 
tell me what I’ve got to get. Haven’t 
I been in charge of Christmas mer- 
chandise? They’ll expect turkey, 
candy, holly, presents. 

Topaz (Beginning to soften): Of course 
they’ll expect a place that looks like 
it’s ready for Christmas. 

Maraarer (Stares about): And this 
doesn’t. But it is a comfortable room 
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beds tonight. 

Topaz: Who’s talking about comfort? 
I mean Christmas. It’s Christmas 
everywhere tonight but in this house. 

MarGaret (Solemnly): I gave my 
word. 

Topaz: You mean, even if you don’t 
want Christmas, you’ll get a Christ- 
mas ready for these children? 

Maraaret: I won’t like it.. . . I don’t 
want it... . but I'll have it. ll 
have Christmas here. 

Topaz (Thrilled): And you'll go out 
and buy a tree and candles, and 
lights and a turkey? 

Marcaret: I'll get everything and 
goodness knows I should know what 
people buy to celebrate Christmas. 

Topaz (Starts to reach for her hat, then 
stops): Things, just things won’t 
make Christmas. (Suddenly pulls off 
her hat) Guess I better stay to supply 
the spirit. (MARGARET cries out with 
delight and clasps her hands but 
Topaz pulls away and goes right into 
action.) Now get back into that coat 
and get out of here and start buying 
up everything in sight. I’ll hold the 
fort until you get back. If they ar- 
rive before you return I’ll tell them 
Santa Claus’s helper, that’s you, is 
out getting things. 

Marcaret (Putting on her coat): But 
how much do I buy? 


Topaz: Just lots and lots. Oranges, 


apples, candy canes, cakes, nuts, 
decorations, a tree — 

Maraaret: I'll have to buy presents. 
Shall I get them for boys or girls? 
That card didn’t state what was 
coming. 

Topaz: Play safe. Get some for each. 








and I can give them comfortable 





After they get here, if you need more, 
you can always find a drugstore 
open. Get some dolls, some air- 
planes. (Bell rings. Both get upset.) 
Run out the back way. I’ll let them 
in the front door and they won’t see 
you running to your car. Now get! 
(Topaz pushes MARGARET out at left 
and then starts for upstage center when 
a pretty young woman enters. She is 
almost hidden by armloads of pack- 
ages as she pushes-her way in. It is 
AUTUMN.) 

AutuMN (Peeking around her pack- 
ages): Hi, Topaz. Nobody came and 
the door was open so I walked in. 
(She unloads her packages onto chair. 
Some of them fall to the floor) I hope 
dear Aunty hasn’t arrived yet. I 
want this to be a big surprise. 

Topaz: Autumn! You scared me silly. 
Your aunt’s just gone out. 

AutuMN: Fine! Now please bring the 
rest of the packages. The taximan 
dumped them inside the front hall 
for me. (Topaz moves right out, her 
mouth open and AUTUMN starts open- 
ing a big package as Topaz returns 
with two huge boxes.) 

Topaz: How did you know we needed 
a Santa Claus? 

Autumn: After what I went through 
last Christmas with Aunty I made 
up my mind to use strong methods 
this year. Call me Santa Claus if you 
want to. 

Topaz: But that’s just what she needs. 
She’s been handed a family of five 
orphans. 

Autumn: Five orphans? Real live ones? 

Topaz: Yes. Did you bring a tree? 

Autumn: Not a big one, but it’s a tree. 

Topaz: Oh! Isn’t this going to be the 
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best Christmas ever! 

AvuTUMN: We'll make it that. Now, get 
the tree and then tell me about the 
orphans. (Topaz rushes off and then 
returns with a large box. They talk as 
they get the artificial tree out of the 
box.) 

Topaz: We don’t know whether they’ll 
be boys or girls or mixed. (AUTUMN 
laughs.) It wasn’t funny to your 
aunt. (They put tree on two end 
tables and start decorating.) They 
drew numbers at the store where she 
works but your aunt forgot all about 
the drawing. Never thought her 
number would come up and didn’t 
even ask who won. One of the wo- 
men that works in her department 
brought the news. 

AutuMN: Poor Aunty. Oh, Topaz, 
let’s hope these children will be just 
the medicine she needs. She’s too 
fine a person, too honest and sincere 
to give up Christmas. 

Topaz: Just what I say! (Bell rings.) 
It’s the orphans. (She goes off up- 
stage center as AUTUMN continues 
decorating. Topaz sticks her head in.) 
There are five of them — all girls. 
I’ll bring them right in. (She dis- 
appears for a moment and then ushers 
in JULIA, KATHERINE, CLEO, MARY 
and Epiru.) Here they are. Put 
your bags down, girls. (They put 
down small overnight cases.) 

Autumn (Smiles brightly and talks fast 
as she clasps the hand of each going 
right down the line-up): Welcome, 
welcome, Merry Christmas to all of 
you. I’m Autumn and it’s my Aunt 
Margaret that is to have you as her 
guests. She’s having me too, but 
doesn’t know it. I’m a surprise. 


Topaz, will you take their hats and 
coats upstairs? This is Mrs. Pearl, 
our housekeeper and dear friend. 

Topaz: Call me Topaz. Now let me 
take your things. 

Ciro (Takes off hat and coat and the 
others follow suit): Thank you. 

KATHERINE (7'0 AutuMN): I hope your 
aunt will not be disappointed in us. 

Autumn: Don’t you worry about my 
aunt. She’ll love you all. 

Mary: What did you say your name 
was? 

AvuTuUMN (Laughs): Autumn. 

Mary: That’s a funny name. 

Jutia: Mary! Mind your manners. 

Autumn: Oh, please don’t scold her. 
It 7s an odd name. I’m just thankful 
they didn’t pick on Spring. (Topaz 
is now loaded down with coats and 
hats.) 

KATHERINE: One of us should help. 
I’m Katherine. Let me carry the 
bags. Julia, it’s your job to explain 
about us. We really aren’t a family. 

Autumn: You look perfect to me and 
we’re happy to have you. 

Jutta: Thank you. We were so afraid 
we wouldn’t be picked to come. 

Topaz: Come on. Follow me with the 
bags. (KATHERINE lakes the bags.) 

Autumn (As Topaz and KATHERINE 
move off): Now, tell me your names 
and then we can all pitch in and 
get this decorating done. My aunt 
is out shopping for more. 

Juuia: That was Katherine that just 
went out. 

Autumn: And you’re Julia. 
her call you that. 

Cieo: I’m Cleo and I can hardly wait 
to touch all these wonderful deco- 
rations. 


I heard 
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Mary: I’m Mary. 

Jura: And the youngest. I think your 
aunt expected five people from one 
family but we’re five orphans from 
the home and we are very, very 
happy to be invited and hope your 
aunt won’t mind that we’re not all 
from the same family. 

Mary: You will let us help? 

Autumn: Of course. (Now looks at 
Epitu) And this very pretty Christ- 
mas lady has a name I’m sure? 

Epiru (Smiles warmly): I’m Edith. 

Autumn: And what can you do be- 
sides make a very pretty picture as 
you stand there? 

Mary: She made all our dresses. The 
first dresses made out of new ma- 
terial we’ve ever had. 

Jura (Admonishingly): Mary! (Katu- 
ERINE rejoins the group now and 
looks from one to the other, then smiles 
as she realizes what they are dis- 
cussing.) 

Cix£0: Julia, it doesn’t hurt to tell that. 

Epiru: I can cook too, but I like to sew. 
When we were told that five of us 
had a chance of going to somebody’s 
house and being part of a family for 
Christmas, our housemother let me 
make us new dresses. 

Autumn: And they are such pretty 
ones, but now shall we get to work 
and finish the tree? I think we 
should have the tree ready first. 

KATHERINE (Gazing admiringly at it): 
Such a dear tree, and look at that 
box just bursting with decorations. 
Oh, may I please put some on the 
tree? 

Mary: A tree doesn’t really have to be 
big, does it, to look like Christmas? 
(Topaz enters in time to hear this and 


she stops and looks disapprovingly at 
Mary for a moment.) When you get 
all the decorations on it, I think it 
will look all right. 

Juuia (All the girls look shocked and 
frown at Mary): It’s a lovely tree 
Mary. I don’t know what to say to 
you. 

Topaz (Shakes a finger at Mary): As 
you grow older you’ll find out it isn’t 
the size of the tree, nor the tinsel 
that counts. It’s the space around 
your heart that’s got to be filled 
with Christmas. 

Mary (On the verge of tears as AUTUMN 
puts her arm around her): I didn’t 
mean to hurt anybody’s feelings. 

Autumn: Of course you didn’t. (Waves 
at Topaz) Topaz, open that box over 
in the corner. It’s full of fresh pop- 
corn balls and maybe the girls would 
like a sample now. 

Cux0: Popcorn balls! 

Mary (All smiles): I love popcorn 
balls. 

Epira: Why don’t we save them for 
tomorrow? 

Topaz: Good idea. Might spoil their 
supper. (Suddenly grabs her forehead 
in fright) Supper! I’ve got to get 
busy. Our table was expecting to be 
pretty lonesome with just one face 
tonight but not any more. (She 
rushes off.) 

Mary: What did she mean only one 
face? She must have known we were 
coming. 

Autumn: Oh, she meant that Aunt 
Margaret lives alone most of the 
time. 

Ciro: Only one woman lives in this 
great big house? 

Mary: But I still don’t see why that 
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woman said the table was only ex- 
pecting — 


Jut1a: Mary, hush! 


AutTuMN (Tosses some bells to Eprru): 
Suppose we get busy and decorate, 
and ask questions later. (Mary im- 
mediately is down on her knees at 
boxes.) 

Epiru (Catching bells): Oh, how lovely 
— these would be lovely over that 
door. 

Autumn (Points to a small box): Right 
in that box are tacks and a hammer 
—I was afraid my aunt wouldn’t 
have the right kind. (Eprrx goes to 
work and puts the bells over the door.) 

KATHERINE: Here’s a lovely star — for 
the top of the tree. 

Autumn: Get up on a chair and put it 
on right this minute. (JuLIaA and 
KATHERINE get busy with the star.) 

Mary (Opens a box and discovers the 
manger and figures): A manger and 
Wise Men, and look at this camel! 

AutTuMN (Looks about for a second then 
points to downstage and right of tree) : 
How about setting that manger scene 
up on the far side of the tree? Then 
it won’t get knocked down when all 
the presents begin to pile up on this 
side. (Mary sets to work at once.) 

CiE0 (Her arms full of wreaths): Where 
shall I put these? 

Autumn: Oh, on top of the bookcase, 
over the doors, wherever it needs 
color. Katherine, you finish the tree 
and I’ll help Cleo with the wreaths, 
and Julia, how about that red and 
green rope —oh, there’s a box of 
tinsel somewhere too. 

Junta (As she opens another box): Oh! 
Candles! 

Epitu (Comes down from arranging the 
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bells): They’d be nice on the table. 

AutuMN (Runs to left and calls loudly): 
Topaz, decorations coming up for 
your table. 

Topaz (Pops her head in and AUTUMN 
backs up): Oh dear, not yet, nothing’s 
ready. Well, maybe they could go 
into the dining room and fuss with 
the table. I always did like a deco- 
rated table around Christmas. (Sud- 
denly grabs AuTUMN and pulls her 
downstage but is seen and heard by 
Cxix0 who looks startled.) I’m having 
a hard time to fix dinner. It’s got to 
all come out of cans. She hasn’t 
sent anything yet. 

AvutTuMN (Loudly, to cover up): What- 
ever you do will be fine, Topaz. 
(Topaz looks startled, then ducks off 
left. AuTumN turns to Epiru and 
Juuia.) The candles will be lovely 
on the table. 

Juuia: I’ve found the tinsel. 
would add to the candles. 
Autumn: Come on, I’Il show you to the 
dining room. (Calls to KATHERINE 
and CiE0) You get out the candy 
canes. (Epirx and Juiia, carrying 
tinsel and candles, follow AUTUMN off 

left.) 

Creo (Rushes to Katuerine): They 
didn’t expect us, did they? They 
didn’t have any food ready. I heard 
her. Oh, Katherine, we’re not 
wanted. 

KATHERINE (Puls an arm around 
Creo): Sh! Cleo, don’t say such 
things. Of course we’re wanted. 

AutuMN (Pokes her head in at left): 

Did you find the canes? (The two 

girls look around and then hold up 

boxes.) Good! Bring them out here. 

(KATHERINE and CLEO hurry off at 


That 





left. The front door slams. Mary 
jumps up and comes forward holding 
two small lambs. MARGARET appears 
at upstage center loaded with bundles. 
She stares at Mary who stops, 
startled, and then smiles.) 

Mary: You look nice. I hope you’re 
the lady that invited us. 

MarGaret (Puts her bundles on a 
chair, removes her coat, and then 
turns solemnly to Mary): Yes, I’m 
the lady. And who are you? 

Mary: I’m Mary, one of the girls you 
invited. (Holds up lambs) I’ve been 
setting up the manger scene. Aren’t 
these just right to stand near the 
Christ Child’s crib? 

MarGaret (Puzzled): Christ Child’s 
crib? Oh — why yes, but where did 
all these things come from? 

Mary: A pretty girl had them ready 
for us when we got here. 

MarGaret (Sits down. Mary moves 
to her side and MARGARET’S arm goes 
around her): That must be Autumn. 
Are the other four like you? 

Mary: Katherine, and Edith and 
Julia are tall. Cleo is shorter. You 
were nice to ask us here. Of course, 
the orphanage is a nice place — but 
it’s not like a home. In a home you 
can really feel Christmas. 


Marcaret (Suddenly grabs for her 
handkerchief and blows hard): Just a 
little cold. Go right on talking. 

Mary: Could you help me finish setting 
up the manger scene? 

MarGaret (Dreamily): The manger 
scene. Funny, I forgot all about 
that part of Christmas. (Carolers 
can be heard in the distance.) 

Mary: That’s the best part. Then we 
can all sing ‘Silent Night’? — (Sud- 
denly hears the carolers) Carolers! 
Listen! (AUTUMN comes rushing on, 
but stops at sight of MARGARET and 
Mary) 

AvutTuMN: Aunt Margaret! 

MarGaret: Sh! We want to hear the 
carolers. (The other girls rush on.) 
AutuMN (Waves them to silence): Sh! 
The carolers! (MARGARET smiles at 
the girls and they sit down around her 
so that now she is the center of the 
group. The carolers are coming 
closer.) Topaz! Come in and listen. 
(Topaz enters and AuTUMN shows 
her the group with MARGARET in the 

center.) 

Topaz (Smiling happily): Isn’t she the 
Christmas angel! (The singing grows 
louder and louder as the curtains 
close slowly.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Woman Wuo Dipn’t Want CurIsTMAS 

Characters: 9 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. All of the characters 
but Topaz wear coats and hats when they 
first enter. Topaz wears an apron over her 
housedress when she first enters, later re- 
moves her apron and puts on a hat. 

Properties: Piece of holly; envelope with card 
inside; poe and boxes containing a 

small artificial tree, tree ornaments, bells, 
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tacks and hammer, star, manger and figures, 
wreaths, candles, tinsel, and candy canes; 
suitcases; bundles for Margaret. 

Setting: A modern living room. The door at 
upstage center leads to the front hall; the 
door at left to the kitchen, the door at right 
to the upstairs. There are comfortable 
chairs at downstage left and right. End 
tables with lamps are near the chairs. Book- 
cases and chairs are on either side of the 
upstage door. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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, The Santa Claus Twins 
er 
on by Helen Louise Miller 
rs 
Characters Miss JINGLE: 
ve Miss JINGLE CLOWN Now, let me see! Oh yes, it’s Jack! 
d- CurisTMaAs Farry CowBoy But where on earth’s your box? 
s! JACK-IN-THE-Box WEIGHER Jack: Too heavy, Teacher! And it feels 
n, Toy SoLpIER MEASURER As if it’s filled with rocks! 
nd NED Treppy Brar But Dad will make another 
FRED MESSENGER Especially for the play. 
Rag Doi SOLDIERS Miss JINGLE: 
he FrencH DoLi CHILDREN All right! I guess we’ll do without, 
SerrinG: Classroom stage with no deco- And make believe today! 
h! ration except a Christmas tree. Toy Soldier next! Come let me see 
at At Rise: Miss JInGue, the teacher, is Your shiny sword and gun. 
er ready to rehearse her Christmas play. Toy Souprer: 
the | Miss JINGLE: My mother’s finished with the suit, 
ng I’m putting on a Christmas play! But gee! . . . the hat’s not done! 
n. And it’s a lot of trouble! Miss JINGLE: 
ws Sometimes I get so tired that Oh, never mind. You look first-rate, 
the I think I’m seeing double! So stand up straight and tall. 
The children are as good as gold. Remember, you’re the captain bold, 
he They learned their parts with ease. Commander of them all! 
ws And now, the cast! I'll call your Toy Soxtprmr (Saluting): "Ten shun! 
ns names. Forward march! (Other toy soldiers 





Assemble, if you please. (Enter 
CuRISTMAS Farry, J ACK-IN-THE-Box 
and Toy So.pIErR) 

Now, little Christmas Fairy, 

Why do you wear a frown? 

I see you have your silver wand, 
And lovely, sparkly crown. 


Farry: I’m just as nervous as can be! 


Suppose I should forget! 


Miss JINGLE: 


Oh, nonsense! You know every word! 
On that it’s safe to bet. (CHRIsTMAS 
Farry moves to one side of stage.) 
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enter and drill.) 


Miss JINGLE: 


Bravo! Bravo! (Applauds the drill) 
I’m proud of you. You marched 
without a pause. 

And now it’s time we take a look 
At Mr. Santa Claus! (Two boys 
enter, one from each side of the stage, 
dressed exactly alike in Santa Claus 
sutts.) 


Au: Two Santa Clauses! 
Miss JINGLE: What’sthis? What’s this? 


I told you yesterday 








That only one could take the part 
Of Santa in our play. 
NED: 
I got here first! I know my lines! 
And I can say them too! 
Frep: But I have talent! I can act! 
I’m better far than you! 
Nep: You're not! 
Frep: Iam! My mother says so! 
Miss JINGLE: 
Boys! Boys! Behave yourselves! 
Now listen, both, to me. 
We need one Santa Claus. . 
more 
Beside our Christmas tree! 
It may be Ned; it may be Fred. 
We'll put you to the test, 
And let the children help decide 
Which one of you is best. (Clapping 
hands as a summons) 
Come, children! Quickly gather 
round. (Children enter) 
Now you must cast your vote 
For Fred or Ned, and which should 
wear 
The Santa pants and coat. (Children 
assemble in groups on the stage.) 
Raa Dou: Oh, please, Miss Jingle, 
please explain 
How we can pick and choose. 
I do not know how we can tell 
Which is the best to use. 
Miss JINGLE: Well, well! 
we'll have to think 
Of what he needs to do, 
And choose the one who is the best 
At picking up his cue. 
Rag Douu: A Santa must be merry, 
And speak up loud and strong, 
And shout a “Merry Christmas” 
Or even sing a song! 
Frep: Anything you can shout, I can 
shout louder! I can shout anything 


- ho 


I guess 


louder than you! 

Nep: No, you can’t! 

Frep: Yes, I can! 

Nep: No, you can’t! 

Frep: Yes, I can! 

Born (At the top of their lungs): 
MERRY CHRISTMAS! 

FreNcH Do.u (Hands over ears): We 
have to cover up our ears! 

Toy Sotprer: That must have been a 
tie! 

Rae Dot: But what about a Christ- 
mas song? 

Miss JINGLE: We'll give each one a try. 
(Each contestant sings one verse of a 
Christmas song.) 

CowBoy: 

You boys know how to rope a song! 
You really know your staff! 

But Santa must be jolly — 

I’d like to hear you laugh. (There is 
a loud chorus of Ho-Ho-Ho’s and 
Ha-Ha-Ha’s, each Santa trying to 
out-laugh the other. All children begin 
to laugh.) 

Miss JINGLE: 

Enough! Enough! Now call a halt! 
We’re getting indigestion! 
Attention, children. Quiet, please! 
We must decide this question. 
(Children quiet down.) 

FRED: 

My mother’s coming to the play 
And all my aunts and cousins. 

Nep: My relatives are coming, too 
And I have simply dozens! 

FRED: 

They want to see me on the stage 
With Santa’s bulging pack. 

Nep: And if J don’t play Santa Claus, 
They’ll want their money back! 

Miss JINGLE: 

Well, children, it is up to you, 
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And I would know your pleasure. 

Crown: I guess we’ll have to 

take their weight 
And also take their measure. 

Miss JINGLE: Go get the tape, go get 
the scales. (Children bring in tape 
measure and scales.) 

We'll judge on pounds and inches. 

F rep (Stepping on scales): You'll find I 
am a heavy weight! 

Nep (As child pulls tape around his 
chest): Ouch! Ouch! That tape line 
pinches. (NEp and F Rep are weighed 
and measured.) 

THe WEIGHER: 

Alack! Alas! They weigh the same! 
No difference by the pound! 

THE MEASURER: 

They’re just as tall, and just as broad, 
And just as big around! 

Teppy Brar: 

Oh dear, oh dear! It’s getting worse. 
I can’t make up my mind. 

But one big thing we ’most forgot, 
A Santa’s always kind. 

Miss JINGLE: 

Then who can speak for Ned or Fred 
And name a kindly deed? 

Step forward quickly, if you will, 
And testify with speed. 

CLOWN: 

Fred helps his mother every day, 
Runs errands to the store. 

Cowsoy: Ned mows the lawn 

and rakes the leaves 
And scrubs the cellar floor. 

Rae Dott: 

Fred never never picks a fight 
Or teases little girls! 

FrencH Dou: 

Ned helps his little sister out 
And never pulls her curls. 


Toy Soupier: 
Fred always feeds a dog or cat 
That has a hungry look. 

JACK-IN-THE-Box: 
Ned shares with others all the time— 
A game, or toy or book. 

Miss JINGLE: 
We'll have to put it to a vote, 
Raise hands, if you’re for Fred. 
(Half the group votes for Frep) 
And you who do not raise your hands 
Are casting votes for Ned. (Natur- 
ally the vote is a tie) 

Miss JINGLE: 
Oh goodness gracious, it’s a tie! 
Whatever shall we do? (Enter Mus- 
SENGER Boy with telegram) 

MEssENGER Boy: Telegram for Miss 
Jingle! Telegram for Miss Jingle! 

Miss JINGLE: I’m Miss Jingle, boy. 

MeEsseNnGER Boy: Then here’s a wire 
for you! 

Auu: A telegram! A telegram! 

Miss JinGuE: Dear me! It’s from the 
North Pole! 

Au: From the North Pole! 

Miss JINGLE: Why, it’s from Santa 
Claus. The real Santa Claus. 

Au: What does it say? 

Miss Jina: Oh dear, I’m so excited. 
It says: Dear Miss Jingle: 

Au: Dear Miss Jingle! 

Miss JINGLE (Reading): 
The Christmas Fairy in your play 
Has told me you’re in trouble. 
Instead of one boy Santa Claus, 
You’re really seeing double. 
I understand that both these boys 
Are fully qualified, 
And when you put it to a vote, 
You found the vote was tied. 
I hear you’re in a dither now 
Deciding what to do. 








The answer’s very simple for 
You’d better use the two. 

Au: Two Santa Clauses! 
heard of such a thing? 

Miss JINGLE (Continuing reading): 
Experience has taught me that 
Two hands are not enough. 

You need at least an extra pair 
To handle Christmas stuff. 

For every year at Christmas when 
The holiday begins. . 

I have a very solemn wish: 

I wish that I were twins! 

Aut (Laughing): The Santa Claus 
Twins! Hurrah for the Santa Claus 
Twins. 

Miss JINGLE (Continuing reading): 

I hope this solves your problem 
Of putting on your play. 
And now, to all your players. . . 
A merry Christmas Day! 
Signed 

Santa Claus 

St. Nicholas 

Kris Kringle Incorporated 

Frep: Now tell me, Christmas Fairy, 
How did you do this trick? 

Nep: Did you write to Mr. Santa, 

Or telephone St. Nick? 

CuristMas Farry: 

Oh, no. I used my magic wand 

And wished with all my heart 

That Santa Claus himself would 
choose 


Who ever 


The best boy for the part. 
Toy SoLpIiEr: 
And now the matter’s settled — 
The best man always wins, 
And here you see the only pair 
Of Father Christmas twins. 
Aut (Singing the following song to the 
tune of ‘Up on the Housetop’’): 
Up on the housetop the job begins 
Out jump both our Santa Twins; 
Down through the chimney with 
lots of toys, 
Doubling all your Christmas joys! 
(Chorus) Ho, ho, ho! Who wouldn’t 
go! 
Ho, ho, ho! Who wouldn’t go! 
Up on the roof with merry grins, 
Down through the chimney with 
Santa Twins! 


First comes the stocking of little 
Nell, 

Oh dear Santas, fill it well. 

She wants a dolly that laughs and 
cries, 

Let it be twins as a big surprise! 

(Chorus) 

Next is the stocking of little Bill. 

Both of you must work to fill. 

He wants a train and a mile of track, 

Lucky for him there’s an extra pack! 


(Chorus) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Santa Ciaus Twins 

Characters: 9 male; 4 female; the Weigher and 
the Measurer may be male or female; male 
and female extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Miss Jingle and some of the children 
wear everyday clothing. The costumes of 
the other characters may be as simple or as 
elaborate as desired (these characters might 
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wear everyday clothing and carry props or 
wear hats, etc.). The Christmas Fairy 
should have a wand and a crown, the Toy 
Soldier a sword and gun. Ned and Fred 
wear identical Santa Claus costumes. 

Properties: Scales, tape measure, telegram. 

Setting: A bare stage with a decorated Christ- 
mas tree in one corner. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Long Ago in Bethlehem 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
Simon, the innkeeper ° 
Lyp1A, his wife 
RvutTH 
MARTHA 
NAomI 
GRANDMOTHER 
SHEPHERDS 
WIVES 

Time: The evening of Christ’s birth. 

Serrine: The innyard at Bethlehem. 

At Rise: Lyp1a ts seated on a bench in 
the innyard. At her feet is a basket 
containing bottles filled with colored 
water. She picks up first one bottle, 
then another, holding them up to the 
light, polishing them, and then putting 
them back. Naomi enters from left. 

Naomt: Good evening, Mistress Lydia. 
I have come to ask you for more 
medicine for Grandmother. 

Lyp1a: Do your grandmother’s legs 
hurt her again? 

Naomi: Yes, she is in dreadful pain. 
That medicine you gave her last 
time made her feel better. Please — 
may I have some more? 

Lyp1a (Looking into basket and then 
holding up a bottle): I have it right 
here. But it is more costly now. I 
can sell you this bottle for five pieces 
of silver. 

Naomt: Five pieces of silver! Before, 
it was but one piece of silver. 

Lyp1a (Replacing bottle): Ah, but that 
was before the decree went out from 
Caesar Augustus that all the world 


their nieces 
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should be taxed. Now Bethlehem is 
crowd2d with people coming to pay 
their taxes. Many of them have 
heard of my skill with sickness, and 
they pay me well for my medicines. 

Naomi (Sadly): Our last piece of silver 
went to pay taxes. Could we pay 
you later, after we sell the wool from 
our sheep? 

Lyp1a (Shaking her head): My hus- 
band’s inn is crowded with people 
who will pay me now. 

Naomi: But Grandmother is ill. Oh, 
please —I will come and work for 
you to pay for the medicine. 

Lyp1a: I have told you: The price of 
this bottle is five pieces of silver. If 
you can pay me now, it is yours. If 
not, (she shrugs) there are many 
people in Bethlehem who will buy it. 

Naomi: I do not know what I will tell 
Grandmother. Perhaps I can get 
the money from someone. (She 
exits sadly as SIMON enters.) 

Smon: What did Naomi want, Lydia? 

Lyp1a: Some more medicine for her 
grandmother. (She holds up bottle.) 
I told her it would cost five pieces of 
silver. Of course she had no money. 

Simon: You could have given her some, 
Lydia. 

Lyp1a (Laughs): Given her some! Ah, 
Simon, we will never be rich if I 
listen to you. Our inn would be 
filled with poor peasants tonight if 
I had not been around. You would 
have given our best room to that 








peasant couple who came here at 
sundown. 

Simon (Speaking slowly): You mean 
the woman on the donkey? 

Lyp1a: Yes, she and her ragged hus- 
band. I think they said they came 
from Galilee. 

Smon: They traveled far to reach 
Bethlehem to pay their taxes. They 
were tired and — 

Lyp1a (Angrily): What do I care how 
far they had traveled? They had no 
money, and I am glad you told them 
there was no room. 

Smmon: Yes —I told them there was 
no room in the inn. But there was a 
room. 

Lyp1a: Of course there was a room — 
and soon after that a soldier came 
riding up and paid us well for it. 
(She takes up another bottle and 
polishes it as Simon walks slowly over 
toward the stable and stands looking at 
it.) Simon, have you locked the box 
of silver? (Srmon continues to look 
at the stable. He does not answer.) 
Simon! 

Smon (Turning): Oh 
say, Lydia? 

Lyp1a_ (Impatiently): What the 
matter with you tonight? Instead of 
being happy that our inn is full of 
rich guests, you seem unhappy. 

Srmon: Lydia, does the stable look 
very bright to you tonight? 

Lyp1a: The stable? That stable boy 
probably has extra lamps in there. 
I have told him to take only one 
lamp, but he never listens. 

Smion (Pointing): No, I mean that 
bright star hanging over the stable. 

Lyp1a (Puzzled, looking at the stable): 
I see no bright star. 
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Simon: Doesn’t the night seem differ- 
ent to you? Doesn’t it seem peace- 
ful — and calm? 

Lyp1a (Rising and gathering up her 
bottles): Tonight is the same as any 
other night. Well, I suppose I must 
go to check on the box of silver my- 
self. Do not let any of those shep- 
herds enter the innyards tonight, 
Simon. They would steal the hay 
from the stable if I did not watch 
them. (She exits upstage center. 
Smion walks back and forth, looking 
at stable, as Rutru and MarrTHaA enter 
from stable.) 

Ruta: Uncle Simon, have you heard? 
A baby has been born in the stable! 

Marrua: A most unusual baby — the 
sweetest little boy. 

Rutu: We didn’t know anyone was in 
the stable, but when we went in 
there a little while ago, we found the 
mother and the baby. The mother 
has the kindest face. 

Smwon: Yes, Ruth, I know. 

Martua (Starting for upstage door): 
I’ll go tell Aunt Lydia. She ought to 
see this baby! 

Smion (Catching her arm): No, no, 
Martha! 

Martua: But I’m sure the mother 
wouldn’t mind if Aunt Lydia saw 
the baby. 

Rutu: The mother let me hold him. 

Simon: Your Aunt Lydia does not 
know about the couple in the stable. 
I think it would be better if we did 
not tell her. It will be our secret, all 
right? (He smiles at the girls and they 
nod as Lypta enters angrily from up- 
stage center.) 

Lyp1A: Simon! One piece of silver is 
missing. I know that stable boy 
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took it. (She starts for stable.) He 
will give it back if I have to beat him. 

Ruta: No, Aunt Lydia. Do not go to 
the stable! 

Lyp1a (Stopping and turning around): 
Do not be foolish, Ruth. 

Sion: The girl is right. The stable is 
crowded with the horses of our 
guests. 

Lyp1a: And the stable boy is asleep in 
the manger, I have no doubt. 

Martua: No, not in the manger. The 
baby is lying in the manger. 

Lyp1A: Baby? What are you talking 
about, Martha? 

MartTHa (Going near Stmon for pro- 
tection) : Oh — nothing. 

Lyp1A: Simon, what does this mean? 
Who is in the stable? 

Smon: That peasant couple. I—I 
told them there was no room in the 
inn, but I thought it would be all 
right if they stayed in the stable. 
Their baby has just been born. 

Lyp1a: Then you did not send them 
away! That man must have taken 
our money. I will make them leave 
at once. 

Smmon: Do not trouble them. They 
have done no harm, and the baby 
is but a few hours old. 

Lyp1A: We shall see if they have done 
any harm. (She exits into stable at 
right.) 

Martaa: I am sorry, Uncle Simon. I 
did not mean to say anything. 

Srmon (Shaking his head): I cannot 
understand your aunt. 

Rutu: When Aunt Lydia sees them, 
she will never make them leave. 

Marra: We could go to sleep in the 
fields if you will let the baby have 

our room. 


Ruta: That’s right. He should not be 
in the manger. 

Smon: Do not worry, girls. I will take 
care of them. (Lyp1A comes out of 
stable door and speaks slowly. She 
does not have her shawl.) 

Lyp1a: Simon, you must come to see 
this baby. I have never seen such a 
baby. 

Marrua (Eagerly): Isn’t he wonder- 
ful? 

Lyp1a (Nodding) : I looked at him, and 
all seemed peaceful. I could not be 
angry. I could only be kind. I gave 
the baby my shawl. 

Ruta: We gave him a little pillow of 
lamb’s wool. 

Lyp1a: I do not understand it. This 
child is but the child of poor peas- 
ants. And yet, there is something 
different about him, and about his 
parents. I felt it the moment I saw 
them. 

Marraa: So did we! 

Lyp1a: Simon, I should have given 
Naomi that medicine tonight. 

Smmon: I will be glad to take it to her. 

Lyp1a: We should have given this 
couple that room in the inn. I think 
we have made a dreadful mistake. 

Martua (Running to gate): Look! The 
shepherds and their wives are com- 
ing here. 

Ruts: But the shepherds should be 
out in the fields, watching their 
flocks. 

Lyp1a: Perhaps — perhaps they have 
heard about the baby. (SHEPHERDS 
and WIvEs enter.) 

lst SHEPHERD (Pointing to stable): This 
is the place. The star shines right 
above the stable. 

Lyp1a (Looking at stable): Simon, you 
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saw that star above the stable. And 
now I see it, too! 

lst Wire: But surely the Saviour 
would never be born in a stable. 

Martua: What do they mean — the 
Saviour? 

2npD Wire: Has a baby been born here 
tonight? 

Rutu: Oh, yes. The most wonderful 
baby. (Pointing) He is in the stable, 
asleep in the manger. 

2nD SHEPHERD: Then that is where we 
must go. 

Lyp1a: Wait, Shepherd. Who is this 
baby that you come to see? 

3RD Wire: Listen to their story. Listen 
and know that a king is in your 
stable. 

3RD SHEPHERD: We were keeping 
watch over our flocks tonight, when 
suddenly an angel appeared before 
us, and light shone all around us. 
We were afraid, and turned away. 

4TH SHEPHERD: But the angel said, 
“Fear not: for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you 
is born this day in the city of David, 
a Saviour.”’ 

Simon: Did the angel tell you how you 
would know the baby? 

5TH SHEPHERD: “And this shall be a 
sign unto you: Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
in a manger.” 

6TH SHEPHERD: And then we heard 
music, and angels singing, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” 
(There is silence for a moment as all 
turn toward stable. Then Naomi 
enters supporting her GRANDMOTHER, 
who is leaning on a cane.) 
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Naomt: We have heard about the baby. 
Grandmother and I have come to 
see him. 

GRANDMOTHER: Often I have heard the 
old story that a child would be born 
who would be the Prince of Peace. 
Tonight I have watched the star 
and heard the music, and I know the 
child is here. 

Naomi: We have brought gifts for the 
child. I have some apples. 

4rtH Wire: We, too, have gifts. I 
brought a blanket of soft lamb’s 
wool. 

5ruH Wire: And I, a little toy. 

Lyp1a: I will give him many pieces of 
silver. 

GRANDMOTHER: He does not need your 
silver. Why did you not give him a 
room in your inn? 

Lyp1A: Because I — I was greedy, and 
thought only of money. 

GRANDMOTHER: Your inn might have 
been known through all the cen- 
turies as the birthplace of the 
Saviour. Instead, the world will 
remember the baby was born in the 
manger. 

Lyp1a (Anziously): I must do some- 
thing to make up for my mistake. 
It cannot be too late. 

GRANDMOTHER: It is never too late. 
There are many sick people in 
Bethlehem. You could help them. 
That could be your gift to the child. 

Lyp1A: Yes, that is what I must do. I 
will go to those who are sick and 
in pain, and I will tend them and try 
to make them well. 

GRANDMOTHER: That is the kind of 
gift the baby will like most, a gift 
from the heart. We must all give 
him gifts from the heart, not only 





baby. tonight, but every day and every __ the stable. If possible, the stable doors 
ne to night. Gifts of love, of kindness, of should be drawn aside to reveal the 
good will— these are the gifts he tableau of Joseph, Mary and the 
d the will like the best. (Soft Christmas baby. The entire cast should continue 
born carol singing is heard from offstage.) to kneel, motionless, as the singing 
eace, Let us kneel and pledge our hearts grows louder and louder.) 
star to the child. (They all kneel toward THE END 
w the 
r the PRODUCTION NOTES 
I Lone Aco In BETHLEHEM 
: Characters: 7 male; 10 female; male and female 
mb’s extras. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: All the characters wear the tradi- 
tional costumes of the a Lydia wears 
es of a shawl. The shepherds can carry crooks, 
and the grandmother should have a cane. 
Properties: A basket containing bottles of 
your colored water, a cloth, applesfor Naomi, gifts 
iim a carried by the wives (including a small 
blanket and a wooden toy). 
Setting: The innyard. If possible, there should 
, and be three exits: the one at left, a gate leading 
to the road; the one at center, a door lead- 
ing to the inn; the one at right, the stable 
have door. A bench is near the door at upstage 
cen- center. The stable is at right, and may be 
represented by a poner backdrop with the 
the door in the middle. 
i Lighting: If possible, a strong light should 
will shine on the stable. 
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Standing Up for Santa 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
BRUCE 
BARBARA 
Tren Boys AND GIRLS 
CHILDREN IN AUDIENCE 


Sertine: A stage. 

Ar Rise: Boys and GIRLs come in 
singing “Jolly Old St. Nicholas.” 
Each carries behind his back a large 
red letter. As Boys and GIRLS near 
end of first stanza of song, BRucE and 
BARBARA enter. They stand near 
front of stage, listening. 

Boys and Grrus: “Christmas Eve 
is coming soon; 

Now, you dear old man, 
Whisper what you'll bring to me; 
Tell me if you can. 

Bruce (To audience): Why, it sounds 
as if they believe in Santa Claus! 
Can you feature that! 

Voice (From audience): I believe in 
him, too. 

2np Voice: I don’t. What about you, 
Barbara? 


BARBARA: Yes. . . and no. 
Bruce: Believe in Santa Claus! 
(Mimics singers) “Whisper what 


you'll bring to me.” Did anyone 
ever see Santa Claus, I’d like to 
know. . . let alone get close enough 
to hear him whisper? (Points to boy 
in audience) Did you ever see him? 
I mean the Santa Claus who’s sup- 
posed to drive reindeer . . . not the 
one in a department store. 
Boy (In audience): No-ooo. 
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Bruce (Pointing to girl in audience): 
Did you ever see him? 

Girt: Almost ... once. But I fell 
asleep just before he came. 

Bruce: Well, I never saw him, either. 
And I won’t believe in anything I 
can’t see. 

BarBarRA: But you believe in. . . in 
liberty, Bruce. You can’t see that. 

Bruce: But liberty means something. 
I believe in what it stands for. What 
does Santa Claus stand for, I’d like 
to know? 

BarBara: Sh, Bruce. 
finish the song. 

Boys and Girus (Singing): 

“When the clock is striking twelve, 
When I’m fast asleep, 

Down the chimney broad and black, 
With your pack you'll creep. . .” 
Bruce (Interrupting): You’re way be- 
hind the times. Most houses don’t 
have chimneys broad and black any 
more. Ours hasn’t. Barbara’s 
hasn’t. Half the house in our block 
haven’t. People cook with elec- 
tricity these days, and heat with oil. 
They don’t need chimneys broad and 

black. 

BARBARA: We cook with gas and heat 
with gas, and you don’t need much 
of a chimney for that. 

Bruce: Anyway, who’d want to creep 
down a chimney broad and black? 
(Points to boy in audience) Would 
you? 

Boy: No, not exactly. 

Bruce (Pointing to girl): Would you? 


They want to 
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Gir: Oh, I should say not. I’d get all 
dirty. 

Bruce: So would Santa Claus. All in 
all, I can’t believe that anyone wants 
to crawl down a broad black chim- 
ney. Santa Claus! 

BarBara: Not so loud, Bruce. 

Boys and Girus (Singing again): 
“All the stockings you will find 
Hanging in a row; 

Mine will be the shortest one, 
You'll be sure to know.” 

Bruce: As if he could see with soot in 
his eyes. 

BarBARA: Shhh! 

Boys and Girzs (Singing): 

“Johnny wants a pair of skates; 
Susy wants a sled... 

Bruce (Interrupting, to audience): Did 
you ever try to push a nice big sled 
down a chimney? 

Boys and GIR1s: 

“Nellie wants a picture book; 
Yellow, blue and red.” 

Bruce: And black. Don’t forget a 
little chimney black! 

Boys and Girs: 

“Now I think I’ll leave to you 
What to give the rest; 

Choose for me, dear Santa Claus, 
You will know the best.” 

Bruce (Mimicking): ‘Choose for me, 
dear Santa Claus, you will know the 
best.” (T'o Boys and Grrus) So you 
really believe in him! 

Grrus: Of course, we do. 

Boys: You believe in him too, Bruce, 
only you won’t admit it. So does 
Barbara. 

BarBarRa: I do admit it. . . sort of. 

Bruce: Well, I don’t. And all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men 
can’t make me. 


Boys and Girus: Don’t be so sure. 
BARBARA: But how can you be so sure? 
Boys and Grrus: Because of what he 
stands for. 
Bruce: Stands for? What does Santa 
Claus stand for? 
BaRBARA: Yes, what? 
Griris: He stands for the spirit of 
Christmas. 
Boys: He spells out the joy of Christ- 
mas-time. 
Bruce: How, I'd like to know? (Boys 
and Grrus begin to “spell out” 
SANTA CLAUS. As each says his 
lines, he takes a step forward and 
shows his letter. A space should be 
left between the two words.) 
lst:S for shopping, and surprises, 
secrets of all shapes and sizes. 
2np: A for adding once again 
to peace on earth, good will to 
men. 
3rpD: N for night of new-found glory 
pictured in the Christmas story. 

4rn: T for trees, and tunes, and toys, 
and oh, such thoughtful girls 
and boys. 

5TH: A for all who are aware 

of something special in the air. 


6TH: C for cheer for friend and 
stranger, 

and for Christ Child in the 
manger. 


7TH: L for lights of red and green 

dressing up the winter scene. 
8TH: A for angels softly singing 

of the tidings they are bringing. 
9TH: U for using thought and care 

to scatter pleasure everywhere. 
10rx:S for star and stable near it, 

and for sparkly Christmas 

spirit. 








Boys and Grirus (Holding letters high): 
That spells SANTA CLAUS. 

Bruce: Well, so it does. What do you 
know? 

BarBaRA: I know I believe in every- 
thing the letters stand for. Don’t 
you, Bruce? 

Bruce (Hesitating): I can’t remember. 

Ist: Surprises . . . secrets. 

Bruce: I believe in those any old time. 

2npD: Acting with good will. 

Bruce: Oh, sure. 

3RD: The night of the first Christmas— 
you believe in that, don’t you, 
Bruce? 

Bruce: Yes, I do. 

4TH: Trees. . . tunes. . 

Bruce: You bet! 

5TH: Being aware of something special. 

Bruce: I guess nobody can miss that 
at Christmas time. 

6TH: Cheer. Lots of cheer. 

Bruce: Yes. 

7TH: Lights. 

Bruce: On Christmas trees and in the 
shops — well, I should say! 

8TH: Angels bringing tidings of great 
joy. 


. and toys. 


Bruce (Nodding): “And on earth 
peace, good will to men.” 

97TH: Using care to make others happy. 
You believe in that? 

Bruce: What would Christmas be 
without it? 

10TH: Star. . 
spirit. 

Bruce: Everybody believes in them. 

Boys and Grats (Laughing): You see! 

Bruce: What do I see? 

Boys and Girus: You believe in every- 
thing Santa Claus stands for. 

Voices (From audience): So do we! 

BarBarRA (7'o Bruce): In spite of all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men, you believe in Santa Claus. 

AUDIENCE: Santa Claus! 

Boys and Girus (Holding letters high): 
Santa Claus! 

Bruce: Well. . . when you put it that 
way ... who wouldn’t believe in 
him! (He and BARBARA join Boys 
and Girts and they march around 
singing ‘Jolly Old St. Nicholas.’’) 


. Stable . . . Christmas 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


STaNDING UP For SANTA 


Characters: 1 male; 1 female; plus 10, male or 
female; male and female extras in audience. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday dress. 
Properties: Ten large cardboard letters spell- 


ing “Santa Claus.” 


Setting: The stage might have Christmas 
decorations, but no special furnishings are 


required. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Candles for Christmas 


by Helen L. Howard 


Characters 


THe CANDLE MAKER 
PETER, his grandson 
STRANGER 
FREDRICK 
JUDITH 


Village Children 
SYLVIA 


Time: On Christmas Eve. 
Sertine: In the Candle Maker’s Shop. 


Ar Rise: The CANDLE MAKER is dip- 
ping candles, while his grandson, 
Peter, is stirring the kettle hanging 
in the fireplace. 

Perer: Grandfather, what tall candles 
you are making! 

CanpDLE Maker: These are the church 
candles for this Christmas Eve. 

Prrer: I am anxious to see the church 
and all your beautiful candles! And 
the ereche with the Christ Child and 
the animals about it. Do you know 
what I wish for, Grandfather? 

CanDLE Maker: What, Peter? 

Perer: A lamb! I wish I had a lamb 
like the one Elan, the shepherd boy, 
brought to the Christ Child. How 
I should love a little lamb to hold 
and feed. 

CanpLE Maker: Ah, Peter, we have 
no sheep here, and I have no money 
to buy one from the shepherds. 

Peter (Runs to him): Oh, no, Grand- 
father! I am sorry I said that I 
wanted a lamb! But it just came out 
without my meaning to say so. (The 
bell over the door rings and the three 
children enter.) 
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FREDRICK: Come, Peter, it is time to 
go to the forest to get the Christmas 
greens for the church. 

Jupira: Oh, what beautiful candles 
you are making, sir. 

Sytv1a: Christmas candles are so much 
prettier than everyday candles! 

CaNnDLE Maker: More love goes into 
them. That’s why. 

Perer: Oh, Grandfather, may I go 
with them to get the Christmas 
greens? 

CanpLE Maker: Why, of course, 
Peter. The candles are all dipped 
now. 

Perer: I’ll bring some extra greens 
for the shop window. Goodbye, 
Grandfather. Thank you for letting 
me go. (Children exit.) 

CaNnDLE Maker (Watches the children 
through the window and then turns 
back to his work table): A lamb! A 
little white lamb like the one the 
shepherd boy brought to the Christ 
Child. (The CANDLE MAKER goes to 
the fireplace and removes the kettle of 
left-over candle drippings. He pours 
the warm wax into a jar. Suddenly 
he stops and looks at the warm white 
wax.) The wax! When it is warm, 
it is soft. Perhaps I could mold a 
lamb from the wax. A little white 
lamb from the wax. (Begins to mold 
the wax into a little lamb) With a bit 
of wick placed just so it will be a 
candle. It will look like the little 
white lamb Elan, the shepherd boy, 
brought to the Christ Child. (While 








the CANDLE MAKER is working the 
STRANGER enters followed by PETER 
and the three children.)* 

Peter: Here, sir, is the Candle Maker. 
Grandfather, we met this gentleman 
on our way to the woods. He has lost 
his way and we told him you could 
help him. 

CaNnDLE Maker: Welcome, good sir. 
I hope you will stop with me and 
rest awhile. 

SrraNnGeER: Thank you, Candle Maker. 
I would like to watch you work. 

Perer: Oh, Grandfather, what is this? 
(Picks up the lamb) 

Jupiru: It’s a real little lamb! 

Syiv1a: Just what you wanted, Peter. 

FrepRIcK: Let me hold him. (Touches 
the lamb as PETER holds it out to him) 
Why, it’s wax! Just like a candle! 

CanpDLE Maker: It is the lamb you 
wanted, Peter. 

JupitH: How I would like one! 

Syiv1a: So would I! Look, he even has 
a little black nose. 

FreprIcK: Perhaps my father would 
order one! 

CanpDLE Maker: I'l] make one for each 
of you if I can get the wax. 

STRANGER (Stepping forward): This 
little lamb is beautifully made. Can 
you make candles into other figures 
as well? 

CanDLE Maker: To be sure I could. 
I could make other sheep and a 
shepherd as well. And angels and 
choir boys in their robes! 

Perer: And Christmas trees! And 
Elan, the shepherd boy, holding the 
lamb, his gift to the Christ Child. 
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CanpLtE Maker: If I only had the 
wax! 

STRANGER: You shall have all the wax 
you need, Candle Maker. I shall 
furnish the wax. (Gives CANDLE 
Maker a bag) I shall pay you now 
for one hundred candles to be ready 
by next Christmas. 

CANDLE MAKER (Opens bag): A bag of 
gold pieces! Oh, sir, this is too much. 

STRANGER: It is little enough for your 
artistic work. I order them for your 
king. 

CaNnDLE Maker: My candles for the 
king! 

CuILDREN: Candles for the palace! 

SrraNnGeR: And each year, hereafter, 
we should like you to make many 
candles such as these, for the palace. 
I shall send the wax at once and the 
drippings you may use to make 
lambs for the village children. 

CaNnDLE Maker (Bows): Oh, thank 
you, sir. An order like this for each 
year. Oh, Peter, we’re rich! To- 
morrow you shall have a real live 
lamb for your Christmas! 

Perer: Just as I dreamed of having! 
What a merry, merry Christmas it is, 
Grandfather. 

CanDLE Maker: My candles will 
bring Christmas happiness to many 
people. The little figures will remind 
us of that first Christmas, and the 
candlelight will brighten our homes 
and welcome weary travellers to our 
doors. Every year my candles will 
say ‘Merry Christmas” to the 
world! 

THE END 
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Part Four 


Radio Play 





The General and the Christmas Tree 


by Jane MacGowan 


Characters 

ANNOUNCER 

JupDGE MAson 

ARCHITECT DEVERBAUX 

Four County CoMMISSIONERS 

LiperTy LOAN ORATOR 

ORATOR 

Dap PERKINS 

Mrs. PERKINS 

BILLY 

Lucy 

JACKIE 

TourRIst 

Teppy LEE 

SERGEANT LEE 

Mrs. LEE 

Tony 

Seven MEN 

SEVENTEEN WOMEN 

Four CHILDREN 

ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen, 

we have an important announce- 
ment. We feel we should warn you 
that the story of the “General and 
the Christmas Tree” is not, strictly 
speaking, a Christmas story. It’s a 
story for any time of the year, and 
any month of the calendar. So don’t 
let yourself be fooled by the title and 
by the Christmas music you will hear 
at the very end. As a matter of fact, 
the ‘General and the Christmas 


Playing time: 25 minutes. 
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Tree” might well be told on Decora- 
tion Day, or Armistice Day, or even 
on the Fourth of July; but because 
this is the Christmas season our 
Yuletide Players bring you this 
story, and if, in the telling, it takes 
on the spirit of Christmas, you will 
know it is because Christmas is in 
your heart as well as in the General’s. 
Our story begins seventy-five years 
ago when the plans for Cole County 
Courthouse were approved. The 
architect was justly proud of his 
efforts, and Judge Mason and the 
County Commissioners were almost 
unanimous in their praise. 

Music: Up and out for clamor of voices. 

Jupce Mason: It’s magnificent, 
Devereaux, magnificent. This Court- 
house will be the finest building in 
the state. You’ve really made a 
name for yourself with this job, 
young man. 

DeverREAUX: Thank you, sir. Thank 
you. 

CoMMISSIONER Stone: I bet folks will 
be able to see the dome-.as far north 
as Clearfield, and as far south as 
Mariposa. 

CoMMISSIONER Hayes: I’ve never seen 
anything like that splendid court- 
room and the judge’s chambers. 

ComMISsIONER Nortu: It’s a veritable 














palace, gentlemen. A civic palace 

they’ll be calling it, long after we’re 

dead and gone. 

CoMMISSIONER Kane: I only hope 
we'll be able to raise the money. 
All that marble’s gonna cost a lot 
more than we figured. 

JupGeE Mason: But it’s worth it 
Jabez, every cent. Cole County 
Courthouse will be a work of art. 

CoMMISSIONER STONE: I say tarnation 
with the expense! The money will 
come from someplace. It always 
does. 

CoMMISSIONER KANE: Yeah, right out 
of the taxpayers’ pocket, Harry, and 
with elections comin’ up, we got to 
remember our responsibility to the 
public. We don’t want to be wastin’ 
money on folderols. 

DrvEREAUX: Folderols? And where 
are any folderols in these plans, sir? 
It’s purely a functional building, 
austere in every detail. 

CoMMISSIONER KANE: Now don’t take 
offense, Mr. Devereaux. I’m not 
aimin’ to criticize your plans. But 
just for the sake of argument, what’s 
the exact purpose of this rotunda 
or plaza out in front? 

JupGe Mason: Mr. Devereaux has al- 
ready explained that, Jabez. That’s 
where the statue goes. 

CoMMISSIONER Kane: Statue? 
statue? 

DeEVEREAUX: My original sketches 
contained the figure of Justice, pre- 
ferably in marble, mounted on that 
exact spot, Mr. Kane. 

CoMMISSIONER Kane: More marble? 

Judge, I tell you we’re gettin’ into 

this thing way above our heads. The 

people of Cole County might fork 


What 


over the cash for this Courthouse, 

but they’ll never in kingdom come 

dig down in their pockets for any 
marble statue. 

ComMISSIONER Nortu: I’m afraid 
Jabez is right, Judge. We're a con- 
servative people here in Cole 
County, you know. 

ComMISSIONER Hayes: And money’s 
plenty scarce these days. 

DEVEREAUX: But gentlemen, the 
Courthouse plaza was especially 
designed for a statue. The neo- 
Greek style of architecture calls for 
it. Surely, you can see that it is in- 
complete without some figure of 
heroic proportions standing against 
those columns. If you don’t care for 
the suggestion of the figure of Jus- 
tice, perhaps you would like a model 
of Athene, the goddess of wisdom, 
or even Mars, the god of war. 

CoMMISSIONER Kane: There’d be war 
aplenty in this town, young feller, 
if we was to ask these folks to pay 
for a marble image of some heathen 
gentleman or lady god. No siree, 
there’ll be no buyin’ of statues with 
public funds as long as I have any- 
thing to say about it, and that’s 
that! 

Sounp: Men arguing, up and out. 

Announcer: And that was that, just 

as Commissioner Jabez Kane had 

prophesied at the Commissioners’ 

meeting. There was no buying of a 

statue with public funds. The 

Courthouse was built according to 

plan, but the plaza in front of the 

marble columns remained empty. 

Actually nobody minded the empty 

space very much except the archi- 

tect and he moved out of town 
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shortly after the building was com- 
pleted. Long about 1899 the subject 
of a statue for the Courthouse was 
brought up again and it was decided 
to erect a monument to Admiral 
Dewey, but that was the year they 
floated the bond issue for the new 
high school so the memorial was 
abandoned. The city fathers com- 
promised by mounting two Spanish- 
American guns on either side of the 
plaza but after a series of Hal- 
loween pranks and Fourth of July 
accidents, the guns were moved to 
the public park. Once more the 
plaza was empty. . . except during 
political campaigns and public ral- 
lies. In 1917 and 1918 the space was 
used for Liberty Bond Headquarters 
and the local citizenry turned out 
by the hundreds to help Cole 
County go “Over the Top.” 

Music: “Over There’ — group singing. 

OratTor: You bet those Yanks won’t 
come back till it’s over over there! 
And much as we love our fighting 
sons and valorous husbands, we 
wouldn’t want them to come back 
until they’ve driven the last Hun 
back to his lair and hanged the 
Kaiser on the sour apple tree! 

Sounp: Applause and cheers from 
crowd. 

OratTor: But we can make that day 
come closer, ladies and gentlemen. 
We can make victory come so close 
we can reach right out and grab it, 
just by digging down into our 
pockets and buying Liberty Bonds 
till it hurts. Your sons and sweet- 
hearts, your husbands and fathers 
are dying to make the world safe for 
democracy. What price is too great 


for us to pay here at home? 

Crown: None! None! 

Orator: That’s the answer I expected 
from the patriots of Cole County. 
Now who'll be the first to walk right 
up here beside me on the plaza and 
subscribe five hundred dollars to 
the cause of freedom? Don’t rush 
me, gentlemen. One atatime... 
one at a time. Aha! You made it, 
sir. Here is Mr. Geoffrey King, one 
of Cole County’s foremost citizens, 
and here is his check for. . . wait a 
minute, folks, I’ve got to put on my 
glasses to take a better look at this 
check. . . . Bless my soul, it’s not 
for five hundred dollars . . . it’s for 
five thousand dollars! Do you hear 
that, folks? Five thousand dollars! 

Sounp: Cheers from crowd. 

Orator: Bless you, Mr. King, that’s 
the way to keep the home fires burn- 
ing ’till those boys of ours come home 
to stay. 

Music: “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing.” 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, the Courthouse 
plaza was a busy place in ’17 and 718 
and no doubt a statue of an Ameri- 
can doughboy would have been 
erected in the rotunda shortly after 
the Armistice if Mr. Geoffrey King 
hadn’t donated a bronze fountain as 
a memorial to his son who was killed 
in action shortly after Cole County 
went “Over the Top” in the fourth 
Liberty Loan Drive. It was long 
about this time that the Light and 
Power Company started the custom 
of donating a gigantic evergreen 
every year for a community Christ- 
mas tree and the Courthouse plaza 
became the center for the Christmas 
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celebration and carol singing. Be- 
tween Christmases the plaza was 
empty save for occasional celebra- 


tions. In 1927, Cole County High 
School won the Valley Champion- 
ship in football and their defeated 
rival, Douglas High, was hanged in 
effigy right on the spot for which the 
statue was planned. 

Music: Football medley. 

Sounp: Cheers for Cole County High 
from crowd. 

Music: Football music up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: And so from one year to 
the next the Courthouse plaza was 
used for one activity after the other 
except the purpose for which it had 
been designed. The first Community 
Chest Drive was launched there and 
the First March of Dimes Cam- 
paign was started on that spot. No 
one in town ever thought of the 
statue any more, and perhaps the 
whole idea would have been for- 
gotten if the Art Center had not 
acquired a gigantic wood carving by 
a W.P.A. artist in 1935. Newspaper 
photographs and advance publicity 
pictures of the statue which was 
christened ‘‘America” stirred up 
such a controversy, especially among 
the ladies, that the town was soon 
divided into two camps. From Mrs. 
Bellamy, Regent of D.A.R. to 
Aggie Maguire who scrubbed the 
courthouse offices, the voices of 
praise and protest were raised in one 
continuous clamor: 

lst Femae: An insult to every good 
American! 

2np Fremaue: One of the most chal- 
lenging works of our time! 

3RD FEMALE: It undermines every con- 


cept of the American ideal! 

4ru Femaue: The people of this town 
are too provincial to appreciate ad- 
vanced forms of artistic expression! 

5trH Femaue (Little girl): What’s it 
supposed to be, Mamma? 

6th FremMALe: We'll be the laughing 
stock of the state, if that mon- 
strosity is erected at the courthouse. 

7TH FEMALE: Here is inspired sym- 
bolism combined with rugged real- 
ism. 

8TH FeMa.e: The guy who carved that 
thing belongs in a nut house! 

9rH FrMALE: The artist is one of the 
most daring individualists of the 
century. 

10ru Femate: It’s not fit for our chil- 
dren to look at. 

llrn Femate: Here is a figure that 
will set new standards of beauty and 
a new conception of patriotism for 
our youth. 

12TH FEMALE: Ridiculous! 

13TH FEMALE: Sublime! 

14TH FEMALE: Revolting! 

15ra Fema.e: Inspiring! 

16rH Fema.e: Hideous! 

17TH FEMALE: Magnificent! (Voices 
merge in a confused babel of adjec- 
tives.) 

ANNOUNCER: This dispute might even- 
tually have led to bloodshed if the 
argument had not been settled by a 
natural and impartial force. The 
warehouse where the statue was 
temporarily stored caught fire and 
burned to the ground, reducing the 
whole subject to ashes in a matter of 
an hour and a half. 

Through the remainder of the 
thirties and the grim years of World 
War II, there was no time to think 
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about the courthouse statue, but 
victory and the return of the G.I.’s 
revived the topic under the heading 
of “Suitable War Memorial.” The 
businessmen and service clubs, how- 
ever, had strong ideas on the sub- 
ject: 

ist MALE: Why do we want to sink our 
money in a statue when the town 
needs a good ball park? 

2nD Mate: Now, you're talkin’, Ed. 
The servicemen would appreciate a 
ball park a lot more than some Brass 
Hat down on the Courthouse plaza. 

3RD Mate: What about a Town Hall 
so all the plays and concerts won’t 
have to be held in the High School 
gymnatorium? 

4tH Mate: And there’s the Com- 


munity House we’ve been talking | 


about for the last ten years. The 
Industrial Leagues have no place for 
their basketball and volleyball play- 
offs. 

5tH MALE: You can see what this town 
needs is a combination Town Hall, 
Community House, Ball Park and 
Athletic Field, so why do we even 
waste our breath talking about a 
statue? Mr. Chairman, I move that 
Cole County War Memorial take the 
form of a building or buildings, with 
suitable grounds and equipment for 
community, social, cultural and 
athletic needs. 

6rH Mate: I second the motion. 

77H Mate: You have heard the motion. 
Are you ready for the question? 

ALL: Question. 

7TH Matz: All those in favor, signify 
by saying ‘“‘aye.”’ 

Aux (Loudly): Aye. 

Announcer: And so the aye’s had it, 
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and Cole County eventually had its 
war memorial while the Courthouse 
plaza remained without occupant or 
ornament. And then old Judge 
Bennet died . . . the last remaining 
descendant of General Cole, original 
Town Father. His will left almost 
enough money for a statue of the 
Revolutionary Hero to be erected 
at the Courthouse and a campaign 
among the school children brought in 
the rest of the funds. In the spring 
of ’53 with “blare of trumpets and 
ruffle of drums,” the statue of Gen- 
eral Cole, mounted on his horse, 
Pardner, was unveiled and dedi- 
cated at the Courthouse plaza. 

Sounp: Trumpet and drum fanfare. 

Orator: As a gift from our beloved 
Judge and from the school children 
of Cole County, this statue of our 
brave founder and heroic general 
now takes its rightful place here on 
our Courthouse plaza. May the 
sight of this glorious leader ever in- 
spire the youth of this county to new 
courage and fresh deeds of valor in 
the service of their country on the 
land, on the sea, and in the air. 

Sounp: Shouts and applause. Up and 
under for: 

Music: Children singing ‘‘America.” 

ANNOUNCER: Well, folks, it looks as if 
we have reached the end of our story, 
but there is another chapter which 
began with a newspaper headline of 
December first. Dad Perkins picks 
up his paper after supper: 

Dap Perkins: Ummm. Says here in 
the Eagle they’re having a big to-do 
finding a place for the Christmas 
tree this year. 

Mrs. Perkins: Is that so? Why don’t 





they put it down at the Court... 
dear me! I’d forgotten all about the 


statue. That’s right. They will 
have to find a new place, won’t they? 

Bitty: Can’t they put it on the Post 
Office steps? 

Lucy: What’s wrong with the space in 
front of the First National Bank? 

Bitty: Or Center Square? 

JAcKiE (Small child’s voice): Won't 
they have a Christmas tree this year, 
Daddy? 

Dap Perkins (Heartily): Oh, sure, 
sure they will, Jackie. Don’t worry 
about that. 

Mrs. Perkins: They'll find some place 
to put it, honey. The Courthouse 
isn’t the only place in town for a 
community tree. 

ANNOUNCER: But it began to look as if 
Mrs. Perkins were wrong. The 
Post Office steps were too narrow. 
The space in front of the bank was 
impractical. One-way traffic inter- 
fered with placing the tree in the 
Square; the nearest park was too far 
from the business district . . . and 
so it went! With the announcement 
that there would be no community 
Christmas tree for 1953, public feel- 
ing began to turn against the inter- 
loper on the plaza. And so loud were 
the comments of the grown-ups and 
so bitter the complaints of the chil- 
dren, they reached even the heart of 
stone concealed under the General’s 
carved military tunic. 

Ist Cuttp: Gee whiz! No Christmas 
tree this year! What do you think 
of that? 

2np Cuitp: I think it’s lousy. Who 
wants that old statue up there any- 
how? 
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3RrD CuriLp: We’ve been gypped. We 
gave our pennies to pay for that 
statue and now he’s done us out of 
our Christmas tree. 

47H Cuitp: My father says we needed 
that statue like a hole in the head. 

Tourist: Excuse me, children, but can 
one of you tell me what this statue 
is? We’re driving through town and 
we're interested in local history. 
Who was this man and what did he 
do? 

lst Cutty: His name is General Cole, 
ma’am, but don’t ask me what he 
did. 

2np Cup: I think he captured some 
hill in the Revolution or maybe it 
was in the War Between the States. 

Tourist: Thank you. I’ll have to look 
him up when I get home. 

3rRD CxHiLp: We aren’t having any 
Christmas tree this year because 
he takes up all the room. 

Tourist: That’s too bad. But I’m 
sure you’re very proud of him, 
nevertheless. 

4ru Curtp: Naw, we hate him. I’d 
like to see him fall right down off 
that horse and break into a million 
pieces. 

Treppy (Almost in tears): Don’t say 
that! Don’t say that! We do not 
hate him! You’re a bad, wicked boy 
to say such an awful thing. 

4TH Curxp: Listen to small fry talking 
big talk. Well, take that, sonny, for 
your pains. 

Sounp: Slap, screams and fighting. 

Tourist: Children, children! Stop 
that dreadful fighting. Stop it this 
minute. Somebody will be killed! 

Sounp: Up and out with noise of fight. 

ANNOUNCER: The little boy who came 
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to the General’s rescue was Teddy 
Lee. Teddy lived with his mother in 
a small apartment next door to the 
Courthouse and every evening after 
dark, the little boy would slip over 
for a goodnight visit with the great 
statue. At first, the General thought 
Pardner was the main attraction be- 
cause Teddy climbed under and 
over the big stallion and even hung 
like a South American sloth from his 
bridle. But gradually Teddy began 
to talk and his words were only for 
the General’s ears. At first he 
boasted and bragged about his 
Daddy who was in Korea, but after 
a while when they became better 
acquainted, the General was the 
keeper of many a secret. He knew 
who had really thrown the ball 
through the Courthouse window, and 
who put the salt in the sugar bowl 
at the kindergarten lunch room. 
And he knew other things too. He 
knew how much Teddy missed his 
father and how he worried at night 
about the bombs and planes he so 
bravely imitated in the daytime. 
And so, a few nights after his big 
fight, he found out something else. 
The General was feeling a bit low, 
when he felt Teddy climb up on 
Pardner’s back and snuggle against 
him. A close observer would have 
seen that his shoulders sagged a 
trifle and he slumped forward a bit in 
the saddle, but Teddy was too 
troubled to notice. The General 
wished he could ask him what was 
the matter, but he could only wait in 
silence. Finally Teddy spoke. 


Music: Sneak in soft music under 


TrEppy’s speech. 
spe 


Teppy: General, I have something to 


tell you. Something big and wonder- 
ful and sort of scary. My daddy’s 
coming home. He'll be here by 
Christmas Eve. . . that’s tomorrow 
night. I feel funny inside. Full of 
laughing and crying. And I’ve got 
something else to tell you, General. 
Something bad. He doesn’t want to 
see you here when he comes. . . nor 
Pardner, either. We got a letter 
from him. Mom read it to me. I 
have it in my pocket. When you 
read it, it sounds almost like Daddy 
talking. 


Ser. Lex (On filter mike): Dearest Fay 


and Ted: I’m on my way at last. If 
everything goes right, I’ll be with 
you on Christmas Eve. I’ve thought 
of a million things I’d like to do the 
minute I got home again, but now 
that the time’s so close, there’s only 
one. I want to stand with you and 
Teddy and look and look at the 
Courthouse Christmas tree. I used 
to stand there with my Mother and 
Dad when I was younger than 
Teddy, and I still remember the 
lights and music and the good feeling 
of ‘Peace on earth, Good will to 
men.”’ Now that I’ve been over here 
on the other side of the world, that 
tree has taken on a deeper meaning. 
Somehow or other, it represents all 
the things America stands for, the 
things we’ve been fighting for: 
Friends and enemies, neighbors and 
strangers, joining together, forget- 
ting all their petty rivalries and 
grievances, as they stand around 
the tree and sing the carols they have 
sung since childhood. It has become 
a symbol to me of man’s right to the 





good life and a faith of his own that 
will secure him a deep and lasting 
peace; not the kind of peace that can 
be achieved by the sword, but the 
peace that lives only in the hearts of 


men. I hope I don’t see a single 
thing this Christmas to remind me 
of war or hatred or strife. Just you 
two and the carols and the lights on 
that blessed old tree will be the most 
wonderful welcome-home a man 
could hope for. 

Music: Up and out. 

Trppy: So you see how it is, General. 
It’s the Christmas Tree he wants 

. not you and Pardner. He 
won’t even like your big sword or 
the stars on your shoulder and Pard- 
ner’s bridle. Oh dear! I did so want 
you to be friends. If only Pardner 
was a real horse, he could carry you 
away from here and they could put 
up the Christmas tree after all. . . 
but. . . this way, I don’t know what 
to do. I don’t know how to make 
you go away. 

Mrs. Lee: Teddy! Where are you, 
Teddy? Teddy! Answer me. 

Treppy: Here I am, Mother. 
visiting the General. 

Mrs. Lee: It’s getting late, dear. 
Time to come home. Besides, it’s 
too cold out there. I don’t see why 
you have to climb all over that dirty 
old statue every night. Your clothes 
will be ruined. 

Teppy: I’ll be careful, Mother. (To 
statue) You’re not really very dirty, 
General. Just a little dusty in spots. 
It brushes right off. I guess I’ll have 
to say goodbye to you and Pardner 
tonight, General, because I won’t be 
seeing so much of you when Daddy 


I’m 


comes home. He hates everything 
about war, and I’ll want to stay 
with him. Goodbye, Pardner. Good- 
bye, Sir. 

Mrs. Lee: Teddy, you come here this 
minute. I’m losing my patience. 

Teppy: Right away, Mother. 

Music: A bridge. 

ANNOUNCER: All that night and all the 
next day, the General thought about 
Teddy and his daddy’s letter. He 
turned the phrases over and over 
again in his mind, and gradually be- 
gan to ask himself a question. 
Which was more important to a 
town . . . a General or a Christmas 
tree? What was more important to 
a man? Slowly but surely the 
answer came. 

Music: Sneak in mood music with wind 
and storm. . . up full and under for: 

ANNOUNCER: As darkness fell on the 
day before Christmas and the lower- 
ing clouds of a heavy snow storm 
almost covered the Courthouse 
dome, the General made up his mind 
what he must do. By six o’clock, a 
strong north wind was sweeping 
through the town, and when the 
stores closed, the clerks and late 
shoppers were almost blown off 
their feet as they trudged their way 
homeward. The General waited un- 
til the main street was empty and 
the plaza entirely deserted before he 
straightened himself in the saddle, 
took a tighter grip on the reins, and 
touched Pardner, ever so gently, on 
the neck. 

Sounp: Increase wind and storm to 
climax followed by clap of thunder and 
grand crash. Brief pause before 


ANNOUNCER speaks. 
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ANNOUNCER: It was Tony, the news- 
boy, who gave the alarm. 

Tony: Help! Help! Police! Help! The 
statue blew over! It’s busted all to 
bits! Help! Help! Police! 

ANNOUNCER: In five minutes the 
Courthouse square was alive with 
people. 

Sounp: Establish crowd noise then fade 
for: 

Ist Mate: That wind must have had 
cyclonic force. Blew horse and rider 
clean off the pedestal. 

lst FEMALE: It’s a miracle no one was 
hurt. 

2npD FEMALE: I passed this very spot 
not five minutes ago. 

2nD MALE: Smashed to smithereens. 

3RD Mate: Looks as if he took a nose 
dive right down into the street. 

2npD FEMALE: The wind seems to have 
died down now. 

4trH Mare: We'll have to get this 
rubble cleared away at once. 

Sounp: Police whistle and sirens. 

5rH Mae: Here come the ambulance 
and rescue squad. 

6rH MAE: Nothing to rescue now ex- 
cept the General, and I’m afraid he’s 
beyond repair. 

Treppy (Screaming): Let me see! Let 
me see! 

Mrs. Lee: Teddy! Teddy! You come 
back here! 

Treppy: Let me through! 
me through the crowd. 

lst Matz: Easy, son. Do you want to 
get hurt? 

Treppy (Crying bitterly): Oh, Pardner! 
Pardner! Why did you let him make 
you do it? Why did you listen to 
him? He didn’t know what he was 

doing. You shouldn’t have paid any 


Please, let 





attention. 

2np Mate: What’s the matter, Bub? 
What are you crying about? It’s 
only a statue the wind blew down. 

Teppy: It isn’t! It isn’t! It’s the 
General. And the wind didn’t blow 
him down! He rode off into space. 
He made Pardner do it, even though 
he knew he’d be broken to bits. 
Pardner always went where he was 
ordered. That’s the way Army 
horses are and Pardner was the 
bravest of them all. 

3RD FEMALE: Land sakes! What’s the 
child talking about? 

Teppy: I’m talking about the General. 
He did it for Daddy . . . so Daddy 
could see the Christmas tree when 
he gets home tonight. 

3RD Mate: Bless me, the boy is right! 
We can have a Christmas tree after 
all. The coast is clear. 

4rH Mate: Well, what are we waiting 
for? Let’s pitch in and clear up this 
mess and put up the biggest tree we 
can find. 

Au: Cheers and ad-libs of agreement. 

Teppy (Loudly): Wait! Wait! Just a 
minute, please. Please, I want to get 
something. 

Mrs. Ler: Teddy, come out of that 
crowd this instant. You'll get hurt. 

Treppy: Please, please, mister, won’t 
you let me in a little closer? There’s 
something I must have. 

lsr Mats: Sure, kid. Here, I’ll lift you 
up. There. . . now what is it you 
want? 

Treppy: Just this . . . it’s one of the 
stars from the General’s shoulder. 
See. . . it’s broken loose. . . all by 
itself. Would anybody care if I took 
it? 





lst Mate: Of course not, fellow. Help 
yourself. Keep it as sort of a Christ- 
mas present from the General. 
Music: A bridge. 

ANNOUNCER: But that night the whole 
town had its Christmas present from 
the General ... the community 
Christmas tree. Never had a tree 
been set up and trimmed in such 
short order, and never had such a 
crowd gathered at the base of the 
Courthouse plaza. Sergeant Theo- 
dore Lee, just arrived in time for the 
celebration, picked up his son Teddy 
and set him on his shoulder so he 
could see the lights. As the young 
soldier stood there in the crowd, one 
arm about his wife, the other 
wrapped firmly around his little 
boy’s legs, he thought he had never 
seen anything so beautiful. He tried 
to get a glimpse of his son’s face, but 
the child’s eyes were not on the 


shining tree. They were fastened on 
something he held in his hand. 


Ser. Lee: Look, Teddy, look at the 


tree. See the lovely big star. 


Teppy: I am looking at the star, 


Daddy. I’m looking at the General’s 
star. I thought it was bronze but now 
it looks like solid gold. And listen, 
for the first time I can hear his voice. 
He never talked to me before, but 
now I can hear him singing the 
carols right along with us. I guess 
he’s happy because he knows his 
star is shining brighter than all the 
rest. 


Music: Crowd singing “Joy to the 


World.” Build to climax and out. 
(A man with a good clear singing 
voice should be directly in front of the 
microphone, so that the effect is that of 
the General leading all the others in 
the familiar Christmas hymn.) 

THE END 
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Part Five 


Repeat Performance 





Puppy Love’ 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 


Mr. BRADLEY 
Mrs. BRADLEY 
MIKE 

VALERIE 

JuDY 

CrysTAL AVERY 
Mr. WINTERS 


TimE: Christmas Eve. 

Srerrine: The living room of the Bradley 
home. 

Ar Rise: Jupy is addressing some last- 
minute cards and VALERIE is wrap- 
ping gifts. 

VALERIE (Impatiently): There! The 
string tore! I don’t see how Mother 
manages to turn out such artistic 
packages. Mine always get lumpy 
and the string is either too long or 
too short. I think I’ll leave this one 
for her. 

Jupy: No fair! Remember, this Christ- 
mas we’re doing things Dad’s way. 
A job for everyone and everyone on 
the job! Mother’s job is the dinner. 
Yours is gifts, and mine is cards. 
Let’s each stick to her own depart- 
ment. 

VALERIE: You get off easy compared 
with me. 

Jupy: What’s so easy about mailing 
cards for a family of five? I’ve worn 
my fingers off to the elbow and what 


*Because of the popularit; ot Se play it is reprinted 
here from our December, 1 
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do I get? Nothing but complaints. 

VaLeRIE: And no wonder. You're 
sending the same cards to every- 
body. Dogs... nothing but dogs. 

Jupy: I think dog cards are cute. 

VALERIE: But they’re not suitable for 
everybody, Judy. You should try 
to make the cards suit the people. 

Jupy: I do. Cocker spaniels for 
Mother’s friends; hunting dogs for 
Dad’s crowd; police dogs for Mike’s 
gang; scotties for yours and wire 
hairs for mine. Besides, I get plenty 
of cards I don’t like, so if some people 
don’t like these, we’re even. It has 
something to do with the law of 
averages. 

Vauerie: You talk like Dad. Every- 
thing’s system with Dad since he’s 
after his new job. He even thinks 
he can systematize Christmas. (T'ak- 
ing one of her packages to Jupy’s 
table) Would it be too far out of your 
department to hold your finger on 
this string while I tie the knot? 

Jupy: Oh, sure. That’s just cooper- 
ation. There! 

VALERIE (As she ties knot): Thanks. 
How are you coming with your 
cards? Why, Judy Bradley! You’ve 
sent a card to Crystal Avery from 
Mike. 

Jupy: And why not? 

VALERIE: Why not? You ask me 
“why not” when they haven’t been 





speaking for a whole week! 

Jupy: That’s none of my business. 
Here’s Mike’s list, and _ there’s 
Crystal’s name, as big as you please. 
So naturally I sent her a card. 

VALERIE: But that list was made out 
before the fight. Don’t you think 
Mike will be mad? 

Jupy: I don’t think. I just follow 
orders. I stick to the lists. If they’re 
not right, it’s not my worry. 

VALERIE: You’re terrible. 

Jupy: I am not terrible. I’m just 
practical. Besides, I think it’s silly 
to be mad at your best girl at 
Christmas time. Now he won’t get 
any present. 

VALERIE: And neither will she. Oh, 
Judy, it zs silly. Mike and Crystal 
always had such fun together. I 
wish they’d make up. 

Jupy: Wishing won’t make it so. 

VALERIE: But what else can we do? 

Jupy: Plenty. 

VALERIE: Like what? 

Jupy: Like sending Crystal a card — 
or a present. 

VALERIE: A present! I wouldn’t dare! 

Jupy: It would probably fix every- 
thing. 

VALERIE: But she’d find out Mike 
didn’t send it. 

Jupy: Maybe yes— maybe no. Any- 
how, nothing ventured, nothing won, 
is the way I look at it. 

VALERIE: But what could I get at this 


late date? The stores will close in 
another hour. What could you 
suggest? 


Jupy: That’s your department. Re- 
member, I stick to cards. 

VALERIE: Oh, Judy, you’re so pro- 
voking. Now, you’ve put this idea in 


my head, and left me high and dry 
with it. (Mrke enters with an arm- 
load of greens which he dumps on the 
floor.) 

MrxeE: Well, here they are! Where do 
you want ’em? 

VALERIE: That’s not in our depart- 
ment. You’re in charge of decora- 
tions. 

Mike: That only includes cutting and 
hauling. It doesn’t mean I have to 
put them up. 

VALERIE: Oh, yes, it does. 

Mrxke: Says who? 

VALERIE: Says Dad. He’s the boss. 
The rest of us just take orders. 

Mrxe: Oh, yeah? 

Jupy: Yeah. And how about closing 
the door? It’s wide open, and you 
know how Dad feels about heating 
all outdoors. 

Mixe: Shut it yourself. That’s not in 
my department. 

Jupy: Oh, dear! I sometimes wonder if 
Dad’s efficiency is all it’s cracked up 
to be. Somehow it just doesn’t go 
with Christmas. 

VALERIE: Well, paying the bills is 
Dad’s department, so somebody 
better shut the door. If he doesn’t 
land his new job we’ll all be out in 
the cold. 

Jupy: Very well. I'll shut it. But 
you’d better get that mess cleared 
away before Mother comes home. 
(Jupy exits.) 

Mike: I’Il take it down cellar and sort 
it out. 

VALERIE: That’s a good idea. The tree 
stand’s down there some place. 

Jupy (Calling): Mike! Valerie! Look! 
Look what I have! (Enters carrying a 
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puppy.) Bless his little heart! Isn’t 
he a darling? 

VALERIE: Oh, Judy! He’s precious! 
Where did you get him? 

Jupy: Right on our doorstep. 

MrKe: Gee, he’s a cute little tyke. 
What’s your name, fella? 

Jupy (To the dog): Tell him you don’t 
have a first name yet, but as of now, 
your last name is Bradley. 

Mrxe: Bradley! Ha! You don’t think 
we’re keeping him, do you? 

Jupy: I most certainly do. All my life 
I’ve wanted a puppy for Christmas, 
and now I have one. 

Mike: And what about the rest of us? 
Don’t you think I’ve wanted a 
puppy for Christmas, Easter, and 
George Washington’s birthday ever 
since I was so high? But did I ever 
get one? 

VALERIE: As long as we live in the 
Carlton Apartments, Judy, you 
might as well forget about pets. If 
Dad lands his new job maybe we’ll 
move. 

Jupy: But this is different. This puppy 
came straight from Heaven. 

Mixe: Like fun! He walked up Mil- 
ford Avenue. 

Jupy: That’s not what I mean. He was 
sent to us by Fate. 

Mrxe: Tell that to Mr. Carlton, and 
ask him about our lease. 

VALERIE: It’s no use, Judy. I’d love 
to keep the little fellow too, but it’s 
out of the question. 

Jupy: But what will we do with him? 
We can’t put him out in the cold. 
MrKeE: Well, I know what I’m going to 
do with him. Give him to me. 

(Reaches for dog.) 


Jupy (Pulling away): No, no. Keep 
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away from him. What are you going 
to do with him? 

MrKe: Feed him. Give him to me, 
Judy, and I’ll see that he gets some 
chow. (Takes dog.) Come on, 
Poochie, we’ll see if we can find you 
some nice warm milk. (Hzit.) 

VALERIE: He’s darling. 

Jupy: Oh, Val, can’t we keep him? 

VALERIE: I’m afraid not, Judy, but 
he sure would make a wonderful 
Christmas present for somebody. 

Jupy: Yeah. For somebody who didn’t 
live in a hateful old apartment. 

VALERIE: For somebody who liked 
dogs. 

Jupy: Val! I’ve got it! Let’s give him 
to Crystal. She doesn’t live in an 
apartment. And she loves dogs! 

VALERIE: We could tie a big red bow 
around his neck. 

Jupy (Getting card from table): And 
here’s the perfect card to go with it. 

VALERIE: Here’s the ribbon. There’s 
enough for a good sized bow. 

Jupy: What shall we write on the card? 
I guess we won’t dare to sign Mike’s 
name. 

VALERIE: Mercy no! That would be 
forgery. Just write ‘Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

Jupy: I’ll take it over, and she can 
draw her own conclusions. 

VALERIE (Watching as she writes): Two 
r’s in “Merry.”” You’re a dreadful 
speller. 

Jupy: Spelling doesn’t matter at 
Christmas time. I’ll go fix him up. 
(Exit) 

VaueriE: I know this isn’t in our de- 
partment, but Christmas is a won- 
derful time to meddle in other 
people’s business. (Doorbell) Now 





who in the world can that be? (Goes 
to door) Why, Crystal Avery! This 
is a surprise! 

Crystau (Entering with VALERIE. She 
carries two packages): Oh, Val, is 
Mike in? 

VALERIE: Yes, do you want to see him? 

CrystaL (Drawing back): Heavens, 
no! No, indeed! I’m just stopping 
by with this fruit cake. Mother 
wanted me to bring it over... and I 
thought if Mike were out, I’d stay 
for a few minutes. But since he’s in, 
I’d better go. 

VALERIE: Nonsense! He’s down in the 
cellar fixing the Christmas greens. 
And what if you should run into 
him? It’s high time you made up. 

Crysta.: Oh, I know, Valerie, I’d love 
to... but... you know how hard it 
is to make up, once you start not 
speaking. 

Jupy (Entering with puppy now wear- 
ing red bow and tag): Look! Isn’t 
he a picture? Oh, Crystal! When 
did you arrive? 

CrystaL: Oh, how precious! Where 
did you get him? What’s his name? 

Jupy: Well — er — he isn’t exactly 
ours. He’s a present. 

Crysta: A present? For whom? 

VALERIE: For you, Crystal. 

CrystaL: Oh, no! Not for me! 

Jupy: Yes, for you. Do you like him? 

Crystau: Like him? I adore him.. . 
only ... only... well... who sent 
him to me? 

Jupy: Can’t you guess? 

CrystTAa.: Oh, girls! This is wonderful! 
Absolutely wonderful. Now I can 
give in and not be mad any more. I 
can even leave this present for Mike. 
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VALERIE: You have a present for 
Mike? 

CrystaL: Of course. I’ve been expect- 
ing we’d make up any minute, and I 
wanted to be prepared. Here, 
(Hands package to Jupy) give this to 
Mike, will you? 

Jupy: But he’ll be up here any minute. 
You can give it to him yourself. 
CrystaL: Oh, no. I don’t want to see 
him just now. I have a feeling he’ll 

be over later this evening. 

Jupy: I have a feeling you’re right. 

VALERIE: It will be wonderful to have 
you back in the family, Crystal. 

Jupy: And the puppy will be part of 
the family too. 

CrystaL: The puppy! Oh, my good- 
ness! How awful! 

VALERIE: What’s the matter? 

CrystaL: Oh dear! This is terrible. 

Jupy: What’s terrible? 

Crystau: The puppy! 

VALERIE: What’s terrible about the 
puppy? I thought you liked him! 
CrystaL: I do. I love him. But I 

can’t take him. 

Jupy: For heaven’s sake, why not? 
You don’t live in an apartment. 

CrystaL: No, but it’s Mother. She’s 
allergic to dogs. Gets hay fever if 
one sets foot in the house. I’ve never 
been allowed to have a dog. (Hands 
him back to Jupy) Here, take him! 
And explain to Mike, will you? 
He’ll understand. At least, I hope so. 

VALERIE: At least, he’ll understand 
you’re not mad any more. 

Crysta: And that’s the most wonder- 
ful thing in the world. Well, I must 
fly before he catches me here. Merry 
Christmas, everybody. 

Grris: Merry Christmas. 
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Crystau (At door): And Merry Christ- 
mas to you, Doggie. I’ll send you 
the biggest bone I can find tomorrow. 
(Exits) 

VALERIE: Well, what do you know 
about that? 

Jupy: I know we still have this puppy 
on our hands, and I love it. 

VALERIE: Better take him back to the 
kitchen till we can decide what to do 
with him. 

Jupy: I’ve already decided. Of course, 
if somebody claims him, we’ll have 
to return him, but for now, I’m 
keeping him! 

VALERIE: I wish it were just that easy. 
It’s a good thing, after all, that 
Crystal couldn’t take the dog. We’d 
better advertise for the owner. 
(Jupy exits.) 

Mike (Entering with small tree in 
stand): There! How do you like 
the tree? 

VALERIE: It looks nice, Mike. By the 

way, somebody was here just a 

minute ago. 


_Mrxe: I thought I heard voices. Who 


was it? 
VALERIE: Crystal. 
Mrxe: Crystal! What did she want? 
VALERIE: She brought you a present. 
Mrxe: Oh, no. You’re kidding. 
VALERIE: No, I’m not, Mike. Honest. 
Here it is. (Hands him package) 
She left it for you. 


Mrxe: Well, I’ll be doggoned! You 


mean to tell me she’s not sore any 
more? 

VALERIE: It doesn’t look that way. 
You don’t go around buying pres- 
ents for people you’re sore at. 


Mrxe: Oh, I wouldn’t say that. I was 


sore at her, and yet I bought her a 


present. 
VALERIE: You did? 
MrKeE: Sure. I’ve been expecting to 


make up and I wanted to be pre- 
pared. I’ll take it right over. Gee, 
this is swell! This is great! I knew 
she couldn’t hold out . . . not over 
Christmas. Women are always 
sentimental when it comes to Christ- 
mas. 

VALERIE: And dogs. 

Mike: Dogs? What do dogs have to 
do with it? 

VALERIE: Well, Crystal saw the puppy, 
and somehow, I just can’t explain 
how, but somehow, she got the idea 
you intended the puppy for her 
Christmas gift. 

Mike (Laughing): That’s a good one! 
Mrs. Avery would sneeze her head 
off at sight of a dog. But the only 
thing that matters now is that 
Crystal and I have made up. If the 
puppy had anything to do with it, 
I’ll buy him a bone as big as his 
head for his Christmas dinner. So 
long. . . . Tell Mother I’ll bring 
Crystal along home to help trim the 
tree. (Exit) 

Jupy (Enters): The puppy is sound 
asleep. I made him a bed under the 
stove and he’s good as gold. 

VALERIE: Judy, dear, there’s no use 
setting your heart on this puppy. 
Dad would never hear of it. 

Jupy: What’s the matter? Doesn’t 
he have a department for dogs? 

VALERIE: Oh, don’t talk like that, 
Judy. Dad loves dogs as much as 
anybody else. It’s just that we’ve 
always lived in apartments and 
there’s no place for a dog. 





Jupy: And besides, dogs aren’t effi- 
cient. Dad has no time for anything 


that isn’t efficient. Look how he 
has Christmas organized. You in 
charge of gifts. Mike in charge of 
decorations. Mother in charge of 
food. He’s trying to run Christmas 
the way he runs the factory. 

VALERIE: It’s only because he wants to 
get the new job. If he can impress 
Mr. Winters with his efficiency he’ll 
get to be the new superintendent 
and things will be much better all 
around. We might even get a house 
of our own. 

Jupy: Oh, fiddlesticks on Mr. Winters. 
I hate him. 

VALERIE: That’s silly, Judy. You’ve 
never even seen Mr. Winters. (Mrs. 
BRADLEY enters in time to hear last 
sentence. ) 

Mrs. Brap.ey: Well, you’re going to 
see Mr. Winters sooner than you ex- 
pect. I just stopped at the factory 
to pick up your father and his secre- 
tary told me he’s on his way out to 
the house with Mr. Winters in tow. 

Girus: Good grief! Not on the day be- 
fore Christmas! 

Mrs. Brapiey: That’s the way I feel 
about it . . . but it’s too late now! 
If only he had called me. Good 
heavens! Look at this room. Judy, 
clear away that card table. Valerie, 
straighten up that sofa. I’ll go make 
some tea. This house doesn’t show 
much evidence of efficiency. Look at 
that tree! Not even trimmed. 
Where’s Michael? 

Jupy: He’s made up with Crystal. I 
guess he’s over at her house. 

VALERIE: He said he’d be bringing her 
over later to help trim the tree. 


Mrs. Brapbwey: I hope it’s much, much 
later, after Mr. Winters goes. Please, 
girls, try to make the room look 
decent. And as soon as you can, 
come help me in the kitchen. (Ezit) 

Jupy: This is awful! Poor Mother! 
Imagine Dad dragging Mr. Winters 
out here today of all days. Doesn’t 
the man have a home? 

VALERIE: Business is business, you 
know. 

Jupy: Yeah, I know. And Christmas 
is Christmas! (There is a scream from 
the kitchen and Mrs. BRADLEY runs 
in.) 

Mrs. Brapbtey: Valerie! Judy! Come 
quick! There’s a strange dog in the 
kitchen. Help me get it out of here! 

Jupy: Oh, dear! It’s not a strange dog, 
Mother. It’s the puppy. 

Mrs. Brapiey: What puppy? 


VALERIE: Judy found a puppy on the | 


doorstep and brought it in out of the 
cold. 

Mrs. Brapey: Well, get it out of here. 
Your father will have a fit! 

Jupy: I thought Dad liked dogs. 

Mrs. Brapuey: Not in the apartment! 
It’s breaking our lease. Old Man 
Carlton is just looking for a good 
excuse to get rid of us anyhow. Judy, 
you’ve got to get that dog out of 
here. 

Jupy: But Mother! 
out this minute. 
Mrs. Brap.ey: Yes, you can. Right 

this minute. Before your father . . . 
Mr. Brapitey (Off stage): Just put 
your things in the hall closet, J. W., 
and make yourself at home. 
Mrs. Brap.ey: It’s too late. They’re 
here. (Mr. Brapiey and Mr. 
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WINTERS enter.) 
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Mr. Winters: I hate to impose on 
your hospitality the day before 
Christmas, Bradley. I know how 
much confusion and extra work 
there is at this season of the year. 

Mr. Brapiey: Oh, my family takes 
Christmas in its stride, J. W. A job 
for everyone and everyone on the 
job, I always say. Mary, this is Mr. 
Winters, President of Winters, In- 
corporated. 

“Mrs. Brap.tey: How do you do, Mr. 
Winters? 

Mr. Winters: I was just telling your 
husband I hate to intrude at this 
time, Mrs. Bradley, but he assures 
me you always have everything un- 
der control. 

Mrs. Brap.Ey: Well, you know how 
things are at Christmas, Mr. Win- 
ters. 

Mr. Winters: Exactly. And are these 
young ladies your daughters? 

Mrs. Braptey: Yes, this is Valerie, 
Mr. Winters. 

VaLERIE: How do you do, Mr. Win- 
ters. 

Mr. Braptey: And this is our young- 
est, Judy. Judy, this is Mr. Winters. 

4 Jupy: Good afternoon, Mr. Winters. 

Mr. Brapuey: We believe in division 
of labor at this house, J. W. Judy 
is in charge of the cards this year. 
Valerie has the gifts and Mike has 
the decorations. (Notices the tree) 
Er — I see Mike hasn’t finished his 
job. Where is he? 

Mrs. Brapuey: He and Crystal will 
be in later, dear, to trim the tree. 
It’s still quite early, you know. 

Mr. Winters: And that last minute 
hustle and bustle is all part of the 
Christmas excitement, isn’t it? 





Mrs. Brap.ey: It certainly is. If 
you'll excuse me, I’ll see about the 
tea things. 

Mr. Winters: Now don’t go to any 
trouble, Mrs. Bradley. 

Mrs. Brapitey: Just some tea and 
fruit cake, Mr. Winters, in honor of 
the occasion. (Exit) 

Mr. Brapbtey: Sit down, J. W., and 
make yourself comfortable. Well, 
girls, is everything ready for the 
big day? 

Jupy: Not quite, Dad. 
some last minute cards. 

Mr. Brapiey (Frowning): Quite a 
few I should say. 

Mr. Winters (Chuckling): I always 
get a flock of cards the day after 
Christmas. And I see you’re still 
wrapping Christmas packages. 

VaLeRIE: Yes, there’s no end to it 
with such a large family. (M1Kker and 
Crystau enter, MIke pulling Crys- 
TAL by the hand.) 

Mrxe: Sure you’re going to stay for 
supper, and we'll trim the tree after- 
wards. Oh, excuse me, for bursting 
in like that, Dad. I didn’t know you 
had company. We just came in to 
tell you the good news: Crystal and 
I have made up. We’re going to all 
the Christmas dances together. 

Mr. Brapb.ey: I’m glad to hear it. It’s 
nice to see you again, Crystal, after 
a whole week. J. W., this is our little 
neighbor and my son’s girl friend, 


I still have 


Crystal Avery. 
CrystaL: How do you do. 
Mr. Winters: Merry Christmas, 


Crystal, and Merry Christmas to 
you, young man. I suppose this is 
Michael? 

Mr. Brapury: Yes, this is my son. 
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Mike, you better run out in the 
kitchen and see if you can help your 
mother bring in the tea things. 
Jupy: Val and I will help too. (All the 
young folks exit except CRYSTAL.) 
CrysTaL: I brought a box of tree 
lights, Mr. Bradley. Mike said yours 


were on the blink. I’ll see if I can 
plug them in. 

Mr. Brapb.ey: Do you need any help? 

CrystaL: Oh, no, thanks, I can man- 
age. (Wraps string of lights around 
tree and plugs them in.) 

Mr. Winters: These modern girls are 
real mechanics. 

Crystau (As tree lights go on): Well, 
that’s fine. They actually work. 
Mr. Braptey: They look very nice, 
although it’s not like Michael to let 
the tree lights go till the last minute. 

Mr. Winters: Now it really looks like 
Christmas. (Mrs. BrapDLEy and 
young people enter with trays of tea 
and cakes.) 

Mrxe: Gee, that looks swell, Crystal. 

Mrs. Brapiey: Put the tray on the 
table, Mike. Crystal, I’ll ask you to 
do the honors. (Crystau takes place 
at tea table.) 

Mr. Winters: This is really wonder- 
ful! A typical family group. Bradley, 
you are to be congratulated. There’s 
just one thing lacking. 

Mr. BrapDLey: Name it, and we’ll see 
what we can do, J. W. 

Mr. Winters: An old fashioned 
Christmas Carol. Don’t you think 
we could manage a verse or two of 
God Rest You Merry Gentlemen? 

Mr. Braptey: I think we could oblige. 
What do you say, kids? Let’s give it 
a try! (They start to sing the carol, 


but before they have proceeded very 





far, there are loud and persistent howls 
from the kitchen.) 

Mr. Brapiey: What in the name of 
saints is that? 

Mike: What, Dad? I didn’t hear any- 
thing. 

Mr. Brapiey: Then you’re deaf as a 
post. Listen. (More howls.) 

Mr. Winters: Why, it sounds like a 
dog . . . quite a young dog, I should 
say! 


Mrs. Brapiey: Oh, dear! It’s that 4 
wretched puppy! 
Mr. Braptey: A puppy? In our 


kitchen? 
mean? 

Jupy: It doesn’t mean anything, Dad. 
It’s just a puppy. 

Mr. Brapuey: Well, go get him. Get 
him right away. (Jupy evtts.) 

CrystaL: Oh, wait till you see him, - 
Mr. Bradley. He’s adorable. 

Mr. BrapD.ey: You’ve seen him? 

Crysta.: Oh, yes, and I think he’s the 
most wonderful dog in the world. 
There! Look at him! (Jupy brings 
puppy in.) Look at his big, red 
bow! 

Mr. Wivters (Laughing): Well, bless 
my soul, Bradley! It looks as if 
we’ve stumbled on a surprise. Look, 
the little fellow wears a tag! (Reads 
tag) Merry Christmas, it says! 
Merry Christmas! I’ll bet my hat, 
this puppy is your Christmas gift 
from that wonderful family of yours! 
(More laughter.) Take him, Bradley! 
Take him! And a wonderful present, 
I call it. I’d give my whole year’s § 
salary to have a family give me a 
present like that. 

Jupy: Here he is, Dad, and Merry 
Christmas! 


Michael, what does this 


> 








| howls} Mr. Brapuey (Holding dog): Well, I'll well. A man who loves his home, his 
be doggonned! wife, his children, and has room in 
me of } Jupy: Isn’t he wonderful, Dad? his heart for animals . . . that’s the 

VALERIE: Do you like him, Dad? kind of man we can use on our staff, 
rany-| Jupy: Oh, Daddy, can we keep him? Bradley. So congratulations and 

Mr. Brapiey: But what about Mr. Merry Christmas. 

f asa Carlton? Au: Merry Christmas, Dad! 

Mr. Winters: Thunderation! Who Mrs. Brap.ey: Congratulations, dear, 
like a is Mr. Carlton? and thank you, Mr. Winters. This 
should | Mr. Brapiey: Our landlord. There’s has made a wonderful Christmas for 

a clause in the lease about animals. us all. Now shall we sit down and 
s that * Mr. Winters: Who cares? What’s a have our tea? 

lease to you, Bradley? Starting next Jupy: And let me take that puppy, 
n our year you'll be our new superintend- Dad. I’ll put him out in the kitchen. 
s this ent, and no doubt you will want to Mr. Brap.ey (Sitting down with dog on 

make some change in your living lap): Take him out in the kitchen? 
Dad. quarters. An apartment is no place You’ll do nothing of the sort. I'll 

for three children and a dog! have you know the kitchen is not 
. Get | Mr. Brap.ey: Do you mean it, J. W.? this little fellow’s department. From 

Mr. Winters: Mean it? Of course, I now on, he’s an executive in his own 

him, ; mean it. You’re just the man we right and he shares this easy chair 
need for the job. I don’t mind tell- with me. How about it, J. W.? 
ing you at first I thought you were Mr. Winters: How about it? It’s a 
’s the a trifle hipped on the subject of case of puppy love, if I ever saw one. 
world. efficiency and organization. Oh, not You’re made for each other! Now 
brings that efficiency and organization let’s try another verse of that Christ- 
g, red aren’t important within limits, of mas carol and see if we can get both 
course. But when I see you tonight, of them to join in the chorus. (All 
bless here in this house with your family, begin to sing as curtain falls.) 
as if4 I see you have other qualities as THE END 
Look, 
Reads PRODUCTION NOTES 
says! Puppy Love 
y hat, Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 
f Playing Time: 30 minutes. 
S git Costumes: Modern dress. 
yours! Properties: Cards, wrapping paper, boxes, 
dlev! string, greens, s tree, a e stuffed 
Maley! tog dog, wrapped packages, red bow, tag, 
esent, ligh ts for a trays, plates of cakes, 
; Ss, 

year's | Setting iting: The livit Tieng room of the Bradley home. 
me a It is attractively and comfortably furn- 

ished with chairs, tables, bookcases, etc. 

Upstage center are two card tables. Down- 
Merry stage right, near a large armchair, is a 

small tea table. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, and Circulation Required by the Act of Congress of August 

24, 1912, as Amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Sec- 

tion 333) of PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People, published Monthly from October through 
May at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1953 


(1) The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher’ 
Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass ; Editor, A. 8. Burack, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass.; Managing 
Editor, A. 8. Burack, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


(2) The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given If owned by a partner- 
ship or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each individual member, must be given.) 
Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St , Boston 16, Mass.; A. 8. Burack, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass.; Sylvia K. Burack, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


(3) The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


(4) Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


A. 8. BURACK, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th day of October, 1953 


GERTRUD M. SUNDLIE 
(My commission expires August 16, 1957.) 
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Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


For Junior High and Older Groups 


ANGEL CHILD, December, 1942 
THE PERFECT GIFT, December, 1943 
PINK ROSES FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1944 
*TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, December, 1945 
SANTA GOES TO TOWN, December, 1945 (All girl cast) 
HOME FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1946 
ts KING IS HERE, December, 1946 

UNNY COMES TO TOWN WN, December, 1946 
CHRISTMAS EVE LETTER, December, 1947 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY, December, 1948 
NO ROOM AT THE INN, December, 1949 
DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, December, 1950 
A QUIET CHRISTMAS, December, 1950 
THE STAR IN THE WINDOW, December, 1950 
THE CASE OF THE SILENT CAROLER, December, 1951 
THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM, December, 1951 
CHRISTMAS RECAPTURED, December, 1951 
VIOLETS FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1951 
A CHRISTMAS PROMISE, December, 1952 
REINDEER ON THE ROOF, December, 1952 
A ROOM FOR A KING, December, 1952 


For Middle Grades 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL, December, 1943 

Po py iat | COMES TO HAMELIN, Dassashen, 1944 
WHAT, NO SANTA CLAUS? December, 1 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE ot ny 

THE FRIDAY FOURSOME PACKS A BOX, eaten, 1947 (All girl cast) 
JINGLE BE December, 1948 

TIME OUT FOR CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 
ANGEL IN THE ry GLASS, December, 1949 
THE CHRISTMAS SNOWMAN, December, 1949 
CHRISTMAS EVE NEWS, - Desomber, 950 

KEEPING CHRISTMAS, December, 1 950 

JUNCTION SANTA Ee December, 1951 

THE WAY TO THE NN, December, 1951 

THE TWELVE Days OF CHRISTMAS, December, 1951 
SOFTY THE SNOWMAN, December, 1952 

CHRISTMAS AT THE CRATCHITS, December, 1952 


For Lower Grades 


THE LONELY FIR TREE, December, 1944 
LITTLE CHRISTMAS GUEST, December, 1945 (All giri cast) 
THE LITTLEST FIR, Doce, 1946 
He LITTLE CHRISTMAS TREES, December, 1947 
A WHITE CHRISTMAS, December, 1948 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS, December. 1949 
THE CHILDREN OF CHOCOLATE —= December 1950 
THE CHRISTMAS CAKE. December, 1 
SANTA CLAUS FOR PRESIDENT, ae. 1951 
THE SANTA CLAUS PARADE, December, 1951 
DECEMBER’S GIFTS, December, 1952 
TWINKLE, December, 1952 


Radio Plays 


VISION OF THE SILVER BELL, December, 1945 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL (Dickens 
THE ELVES AND THE SHOEMA 


CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, December, 1952 


A these is: ues of our magazine, as well as those in the current issue, may be pro- 

—~ of oe et eee one on 8. Dingle copies of individual plays may be purchased by current sub- 

scribers only, for 20c each (40c to non-subscribers). When ordering scripts, please give name under 
iption is listed. Otherwise regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. 


To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small 


PLAYS, Ine. 
8 Arlington Street Boston _ renee 





— Royalty Froe Plays for Young People — 


New Publications 





ONE ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTSt by Marjorie Paradis 


i pei ensue gutter of cris Os vow 
onl eatataidinn Guantiean «it Gaia acta actors and audiences. This PASS 
and drama directors as good plays for all-girl casts are always in demand. 


deggie arma PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYSt by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


new collection of holiday plays b Gene fetentet onto, Contains new plays for all the “special 
ben” a tochelinn end canteen te Heatinn On Book Week, etc. Tradition and tan exo cuechiond ta 
See nee cesanaieenet or modern teen-agers. 


Junior High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS a GIRLSt by Aileen Fisher 
A treasury of classroom and assembly material — poems, skits, readings and recitations. 
of 
Ud ape De hen hm oe heh Sango balanend ond elieciies halla qenasemmn 
ee tg High 394 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERSt LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERSt 
by Helen Louise Miller edited by Sylvia E, Kamerman 
Twenty-one comedies for celebra holidays and Fifty entertain for primary cover- 
qual $ — = A true-to-life los 3 wide alning vie of ‘ubjocta — os 
object recy tt SS Et Gh Gan fei, urinals 
ve o ys, bu 
ale end traditions af the holiday tt Sieay ts quativen, eit: calls settings. 


aie High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 Primary 338 pages; $2.75 


Previously published and still in demand 





PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLEt* 
by Graham DuBois by Walter Hackett 
Junior High and High School Junior High and High School 
371 pages; $3.50 277 pages; $2.75 
MODERN COMEDIES for YOUNG PLAYERSt CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE* 
By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen by Samuel S. Richmond 
Junior High and High School Junior High and High School 
373 pages; $3.50 342 pages; $3.50 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORSt ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERSt® 
‘edited by A. S. Burack By Helen Louise Miller 
Primary through Junior High Junior High and High School 
264 pages; $2.75 432 pages; $3.50 
100 PLAYS FOR CHILDRENf* SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSt® 
By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
Intermediate and Junior High 
397 pages; $3.00 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
tListed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, EINC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

















